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AFTER THREE QUARTERS, 
YOURE NOT THE SAME PLAYER . 
WHO STARTED THE GAME. 


You've seen the pros chuggin’ 
ne down Gatorade® 
quencher for years. After all, 
" pros can’t afford to 

fool around. 


fe And neither can you. 
4, , Not when a whole team is 
“/}»* depending on you. When 

'. 4© ~ you're sweating out a tight 
game, you're sweating 
out fluids, salts and minerals 
that help your body work. 


Gatorade® thirst quencher 
was specifically developed to 
help put them back. We can’t 

promise you'll get every 

rebound in the fourth r. 

We can promise nothing will 

give you a better shot at re- 

placing what you sweat away. 
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GIVES YOUR BODY 
WHAT IT’S THIRSTY FOR. 
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Playbook for 
ne Playoffs 
by Kevin Lamb and 
Norn Hitzges 
Hey, Coach. The NFL Playoffs are a whole 
new ballgame. And, contrary to popular 
belief, it’s no time to play it safe. The name 
of this game, says history, is The Big Play. 
Go for it. (Hey, Betting Man. Take note. 
You can win too.) 


Boarding School 

by Harvey Araton 
There’s more to rebound- 
ing than being 7 feet tall 
and jumping high. Learn a few lessons from 
Professors Bird, Roundfield, Jones and 
Lucas-the class off the glass in the NBA. 


Wholly Moses 

by Ray Buck 

Go down, Moses. Down to 
the low post. That’s where 
Moses Malone, already basketball’s best 
rebounder, is making his bid to become the 
best in the game, period. 
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Kevin Who? 

by Stu Black 

Kevin Magee is the name. 
Basketball is his game. 
Irvine is his school. The Anteaters are his 
team. So who is he? He’s the best college 
basketball player you’ve never heard of. 


A Master's Plan 

by Will McDonough 
Rebuilding is no longer a 
dirty word around the 
NFL-thanks to Chuck Knox. His rapid res- 
urrection of the Buffalo Bills has given new 
hope to losing teams—and started a series of 
surprise stories around he NFL. 
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Cure for the Blues 
by David Murray 
Mike Liut is different. 
He’s a goalie from the past 
who’s the goalie of the future. In St. Louis, 
they call him Saint Liut—his greatest save 


was the franchise. 
view: 


ro Upshaw 
yy Lawrence 
Breda 
The air is thick with 
strike talk in the 
NEL. Upshaw, 
Oakland guard and 
players’ union chief, 
tells why saving the 
1982 season requires 
a 55 percent solu- 
tion. The owners 
answer? No way. 


Super Bowl XVI: 

A Special Section 

by Dave Anderson 
Every Super Bowl creates its Super Heroes. 
Some are stars, some are surprises. From 
Joe Namath to Bob Kuechenberg, here is the 


All-Time Super Bow! Team. 
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Always On The Move 


The Wild Turkey instinctively 
seeks “elbow room: If the bird 
senses any encroachment on its | ¥4 
territory, it will travel many miles |, 
a day in search of a remote 
swamp or forest preserve. y NN 

Native only to the American 
continent, the Wild Turkey Austin Nichols 
is a fitting symbol for America’s 
greatest native whiskey— kg 
Wild Turkey. TURKEY 


WILD TURKEY*/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS DISTILLING CO, LAWRENCEBURG, KENTUCKY © 1982 —_ 
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Don’t Bad Mouth the Big Ten 
As a Big Ten fan who currently attends 
Ohio State, I take exception to your 
article, “The Decline and Fall of the Big 
Ten” (November). As the year pro- 
gressed, more and more of the Big Ten 
teams moved into the Top 20, including 
Iowa, Purdue, Wisconsin and, of 
course, Michigan. While I agree that the 
conference is no longer lopsided with 
the Big Two dominance of the past, I 
also maintain that it has made itself the 
best in the country once again. 

Devon N. Phelps 

Columbus, Ohio 


Mike Downey certainly chose an inap- 
propriate season to chronicle the fall of 
the Big Ten. As many as five Big Ten 
teams have been rated in the Top 20 in 
both major polls. Currently there are 
four, three of these in the top 15. Per- 
haps this is why the third largest crowd 
ever to see a collegiate game (106,000) 
attended the Iowa-Michigan show- 
down. Obviously the fans don’t think 
the Big Ten is suffering much of a 
decline. And, if IJowa’s Hayden Fry was 
a bit disgruntled to see Penn State, 
USC, UCLA and Nebraska on future 
Hawkeye schedules, isn’t this a testimo- 
nial to his sanity? I’d like to see the 
reaction of any major college coach who 
finds his upcoming schedules burdened 
with such foes! 
PT. Maggio, D.D.S. 
Waunakee, Wisconsin 


I couldn’t believe Mike Downey’s arti- 
cle. Where was Mr. Downey this fall? If 
anything, the Big Ten has been the most 
resurgent conference in the country. It 
has mauled the Pac-10 and claimed vic- 
tories over Nebraska and Notre Dame 
(twice). I agree it may still be the Big 
Two and Little Eight, but now the Big 
Two are Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Greg Chiri 
Madrid, Iowa 


Mike Downey’s article was a classic case 
of counting one’s chickens before 
they’re hatched. He proclaimed Michi- 
gan as the Big Ten conference champion 
before the season was over; in fact, 
before it had really started. Well, Mr. 
Downey, I give you the University of 


Iowa. Pry your foot from your mouth 
and get a taste of victory, Hawkeye 
style. Iowa 10-Nebraska 7, Iowa 20- 
UCLA 7, Iowa 64-Northwestern 0, 
Iowa 42-Indiana 28, and the big one, 
Iowa 9-Michigan 7. Iowa’s victories are a 
product of a superior defense, a sound 
offense, a brilliant football coach and 
the best damn fans in the nation. An 
article on the balance of the Big Ten 
would have been more appropriate. 
Sorry, Mike Downey. As a former 
Detroiter, I expected more from the 
Free Press, but now I’m a Hawkeye and 
an Jowan and darn proud of it. See you 
in Pasadena. 
John Beumler 
Coralville, Iowa 
Yes, it has been a surprisingly wide-open 
season in the Big Ten, but let’s watch the 
final wire service rankings before pro- 
claiming parity. At this writing, it was 
once again Michigan at the top of the Big 
Ten. The Wolverines were also the only 
school in the conference ranked in the AP 
Top 20. Perhaps the more things change, 
the more they stay the same—Ed. 


Satisfied Sam 

I want to thank Charles Barnard for his 
recent story on me and the Cleveland 
Browns (“Sweet Sam,” November). I 
have received several letters from fans 
who have read the piece and com- 
mented most favorably on it. I wanted 
to say thank you for the time, effort and 

research put forth in this article. 
Sam Rutigliano 
Head Coach, Cleveland Browns 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Basketball Tip-off 
In your NBA preview (November), the 
Houston Rockets should have been pre- 
dicted to win their division by a land- 
slide. The “Great Wall of Houston” 
(Hayes, Malone, Reid and Paultz) is vir- 
tually unbeatable. The Rockets will roll 
this year and finally bring Houston a 
long-awaited sports winner. 
John Pilati 
Houston, Texas 


I enjoyed your NBA preview. This is the 
year for a lot of surprises around the 
league, and the New Jersey Nets will be 
one of them. With Buck Williams and 
Albert King from Maryland, Ray Tol- 


bert from Indiana and Sam Lacey 

from the Kings , the Nets will be 

tough. But I’m still going to pick Boston 

or Philadelphia to win the Atlantic divi- 
sion and the championship. 

Jeff Exline 

Jasonville, Indiana 


I completely agree with your article on 
the Nets (“On the Rebound: The New 
Nets,’ October). The Nets have a great 
chance to win the NBA championship 
in the coming years. Larry Brown had a 
272-158 record in Denver; he will havea 
record like that before he leaves the 
Nets. In my view, this team will go from 
being one of the worst teams in the NBA 
to one of the best! 
Phil Johnson 
Whitesville, Kentucky 


Winning and Losing 
I find it hard to believe John Schulian is 
employed in Chicago, considering the 
ignorance concerning the Cubs that he 
shows in his article (“Losing Incor- 
porated,” October). He states that Rick 
Reuschel was the Cubs’ only big league 
pitcher. Well, Doug Bird, his successor, 
enjoyed a better season statistically than 
Reuschel. Also, Schulian says that the 
Cubs received three pieces of “mystery 
meat” for Bruce Sutter. The Cubs 
merely got their first capable defensive 
third baseman since Ron Santo, and 
Leon Durham, a potential star. If Mr. 
Schulian doesn’t start getting his facts 
right, he might just find himself cover- 
ing the Chicago Little League. 
Jack Bungart 
Merced, California 


Dandy Interview 
Richard Turner’s interview with Don 
Meredith (October) was a great insight 
into part of the Cowboy-turned-tea- 
lover’s life. Meredith’s views on foot- 
ball-from the Landry regime at Dallas 
to his very humane ideas about the 
increasing violence in sports—were very 
interesting. It was great to see that a 
man could go through years of getting 
pounded by 270-pound linemen and 
still have enough stamina to work with 
Howard Cosell for 10 years. 
John Mathews 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 
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It's the compact deal of the year! When you buy a Ford Courier with spe- 
clal XLT/5 Sport Package. Including 5-speed overdrive — you get $350 
off!® The package includes cut-pile carpet, deluxe wheel covers, tempera- 
ture gauge, ammeter. Moldings and appearance extras on the outside, 
color-keyed styling and trim inside ...woodtone and chrome for rich look. 

And remember, Courler’s one tough truck: ladder-type frame, power 
brakes, 1400-lb. payload. Fun to drive — more fun when you save $350! 
See your Ford Dealer. 
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Take My 
Manager 
Please! 


Lenny Randle is fortunate to 
have a good sense of humor- 
he’s spent much of his baseball 
career playing for the Mets, 
Cubs and Mariners. But now 
Randle is hoping his humor 
can do for him what his base- 
ball talents couldn’t: make 
him a star. Randle, a journey- 
man infielder now with Seat- 
tle, is spending his off-season 
pursuing a career in comedy. 
“T started doing benefits last 
year,” Randle explains. “This 
year I’ve begun playing clubs 
in’ Chicago and Phoenix.” 
Randle draws much of his 
material from his baseball 
experiences, including his 
attack on former Texas man- 
ager Frank Lucchesi, which 
resulted in serious injury to 
Lucchesi and criminal assault 
charges for Randle. “I’ve been 
around a lot in baseball,” Ran- 
dle says in his act, “ex-Yankee, 
ex-Met, ex-Cub, ex-con...” 
Most anything is fair game 
for Randle. Richard Pryor, 
recovered from near fatal 
burns, was in the audience 
when Randle appeared at Hol- 
lywood’s Comedy Store. “And 
now I'd like to do my Richard 
Pryor impersonation,’ Randle 
said. With that he lit a match, 
brought it to his face and 
stomped around screaming, 
writhing and clutching his face 
in mock pain. Pryor was 
among those laughing. 
“T have what it takes for 
comedy,’ Randle says. “I’m 


crazy and not afraid to make a} 


fool of myself.” But he still has 


Designed by Mo Lebowitz 


Ta lot of rough edges to work 


No More Lady 


Bowler Jokes (Make Good 
If your image of a female pro- 


e 
fessional bowler is of a Neighbors 


ground-shaking, middle-aged| When all-American defensive 
woman (usually namedjend Hugh Green signed with 
Bertha), who after a tourna-|the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, 
ment swaps bowling shoes for|contract terms were not re- 
work boots and heads for a|vealed. It can now be assumed 
pizza joint to down a large pie|they were more than gener- 
and a few pitchers of beer,jous. Green recently bought a 
think again. home in a wealthy section of 
Donna Adamek, leading|Tampa. How wealthy? Well, 
money winner on the ladies/his next-door neighbor is 
tour, is 5 feet 2, 112 pounds|George Steinbrenner. 
and 24 years old. Bowlers on —Vin Gilligan 


the tour have an average age in 
the early twenties, and include The Breaking of 
Ol’ Stoneface 


the likes of Leila Wagner, the 
current Miss Washington, and 
Pat Mercatanti, a one-time] Who says Tom Landry doesn’t 
Harpers Bazaar cover model.|show emotion? When the 
—Vin Gilligan | Dallas Cowboys’ team charter 
landed at Dallas/Fort Worth 
Airport after a road loss, a 
small but devoted crowd had 
gathered to greet the fallen 
heroes. One of the last to leave 
the plane was Landry, who in 
typical fashion moved coldly 
through the crowd. Eleven- 
year-old Matt Frost of the Col- 
leyville Cowboys called to the 
Lenny Randle-ballplayer/| Dallas coach, “Don’t feel bad, 
comic Coach Landry, we got beat 
54-0 yesterday.” With that in 
mind, Landry stopped, smiled 
and proceeded to sign auto- 
graphs for several minutes. 
—Norm Hitzges 


Good Fences 


out in comedy’s minor 
leagues. As an L.A. sports- 
writer put it after watching 
Randle at the Comedy Store, 
“He gets laughs, but it’s the 
same as in baseball. He has to 
hit for a higher average.” 

—Vin Gilligan 


Lenny Randle-comic/ 
ballplayer 


Sport Magazine 
Star of the Future 


The Browner family of 
Atlanta, Georgia has already 
made a distinguished contri- 
bution to college football. Joey 
and Keith Browner play for 
USC, Ross and Jim played for 
Notre Dame, and Willard for 
Notre Dame and Tulane. But 
according to Joey Browner, 
the best is yet to come. 

“My little brother is 
unreal,” says Joey of brother 
Gerald, a senior at Woodward 
Academy in College Park, 
Georgia. “When he was 14 he 
could lift up the front end of a 
car. And he only weighed 270 
pounds then.” The 6-foot-4 
Gerald now weighs 310 
pounds and he’s still growing. 
“And there’s no blubber=on 
him,’ Joe adds. “He’s-as-solid 
as a brick wall.” 

A rather quick brick -wall at 
that. A USC=scouting—report 
has him at=4-9 in the 40-yard 
dash. “It’s not just his speed 
but his quickness too,’ says 
Woodward coach Graham 
Hixon. “Gerald has excellent 
reaction and lateral agility. 
We've not only played him at 
nose guard and defensive 
tackle but at linebacker and 
fullback as well 


| 
Needless to say, Browner} 


has not gone unnoticed. An 
Atlantas newspaper poll of 
major college recruiters 
ranked him.as the number one 
prospect in Georgia A 
national coaches’ publication 
picked him as the number one 
defensive prospect in the 
nation. 

Gerald is now teaning 
toward Alabama or Georgia, 
but his destination could be 
further west. “US€ is very 
interested in him,” notes Joey. 
“I’ve got another year left and 
would love to see my little 


brother come here, It’s—his |} 


own décision though, so—I 
haven’t tried to influence him 

a yet.- 
—Vin Gilligan 


Left to right, Dave Wolf, 
Duane Bobick and 
Murphy Griffith 


Gerald 
Browner 


ae, 
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In This Corner, 
Carrying a 
25-pound 


e 

Typewriter... 

The story of Dave Wolf is a 
sportswriter’s fantasy come 
true. A former sports editor at 
Life, Wolf is the author of 
Foul, which cleared the way 
for Connie Hawkins to join 
ithe NBA. The writer was 
ooking for another book sub- 
ect when he began spending 
thours with heavyweight Joe 
‘Frazier. “I was supposed to be 
jinterviewing him for an ‘as- 
itold- to;”’ Wolf says, “but I 
found myself helping more 
and more with his training 
camp” 

After befriending Duane 
|Bobick during the 1972 Olym- 
‘pies; Wolf arranged for the 
}young fighter to be handled by 
jFrazier. In ’78, Wolf stepped 


in to manage the knocked- 
around Bobick and turned 
him into the number four 
heavyweight contender. 

By that time, Wolf had 
retired his quill, at least tem- 
porarily. His next two mana- 
gerial undertakings helped 
make his a ringside name. A 
little on the sorry side was the 
saga of Ed (Too Tall) Jones, the 
defensive end-turned-fighter, 
who had a mercifully short 
ring career. On the plus side 
has been the meteoric rise of 
Ray (Boom Boom) Mancini, 
whom Wolf and trainer 
Murphy Griffith groomed in 
just two and half years to fight 
Alexis Arguello for the WBC 
lightweight title. 

Mancini nearly pulled off an 
upset against Arguello, but the 
29-year-old Nicaraguan 
knocked out the 20-year-old 
challenger from Youngstown, 
Ohio, in the 14th round. “I 
think Ray held his own,” Wolf 
says. “We're talking about one 
of the greatest fighters of all 
time, and Ray took it to him. 
We'll be back to try again.” 

And will Dave Wolf ever be 
back behind his typewriter? 
“T’ve got a few ideas percolat- 
ing in my head,’ he says. If 
he’s going to write based on 
recent experience, boxing may 
have to prepare for its version 
of baseball’s Ball Four. 

—Bill Plummer 


Best Laid 
Plans Dept. 


New York Ranger defenseman 
Barry Beck made an eloquent 
plea for an end to fighting in 


ithe NHL in a bylined article 


in the New York Times. Unfor- 
tunately, the timing of the arti- 
cle’s appearance was a trifle 
embarrassing. It appeared two 


'days after Beck had been sus- 
| pended by the league for three 


games for—whatelse?—fighting. 
—Vin Gilligan 


Barry Beck 


Theres a spirit 
in the air. 


It’s a proud spirit. 

It’s the training, the skills, and the 
opportunities that go with being 
a member of the Air Force team. Get 
the spirit... it comes with Air Force 
experience. 

Find out how you can be a part 
of it. See your Air Force recruiter or 
mail in the attached card. 


Air Force 


A great way of life. 


That's the reaction that's made Puerto Rican 
gold rum one of the most popular and fastest 
growing liquors in America today. 

People try it once. Then again and again. 

Either on the rocks, or with a dash of soda or 
your favorite mixer. Any way you try it, gold 
rum is a smooth alternative to bone blends, 
Canadians—even scotch. 

Try the delicious gold rums of Puerto Rico. 
The first sip will amaze you. The second will 
convert you. 


if you’re still drinking 
Canadian and soda... 


it’s because 
you haven't tasted 
gold rum and soda. 


Make sure the rum is from Puerto Rico. 
Great rum has been made in Puerto Rico for 
almost five centuries. Our specialized skills 
and dedication result in rums of exceptional 
dryness and purity. No wonder over 88% of the 
rum sold in this country is Puerto Rican. 
Look for the name Puerto Rico on the 
label. It's your assurance of excellence. 


RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


For free "Rums of Puerto Rico” recipes, write’ Puerto Rican Rums. Dept. SM-1, 1290 Avenue of the Americas. NY, N Y 10104 ©1981 Government of Puerto Rico 


Most Valuable 

e 
Trio 
For the first time in its 27-year 
history, the Sport Maga- 
zine/Major League Baseball 
World Series MVP Award 


went to three members of the 
winning team. The nine-man 


Feeney, the Dodgers’ 


Kansas City Kings offered 


Steve Yeager, Sport Mag- |Utah Ernie Grunfeld, Leon 


azine publisher Don 


Douglas and Cliff Robinson 


Hanrahan, Seiko’s David |for Darrell Griffith. Jazz 


Strousse and Mort 
Gershman 


said no, even though Griffith 
and Jazz coach Tom Nissalke 


previous World Series. He|don’t see eye to eye...Dennis 
added that he had not been|Johnson, unhappy over Suns’ 
surprised by the remarks|refusal to renegotiate to his 
made after the Series by|liking, rumored to be on his 
Dodgers’ VP Al Campanis|way to Boston for Danny 


voting panel of members of| that the team may have to/Ainge rights and Rick 


the press cast three votes each 
for Steve Yeager, Pedro Guer- 
rero and Ron Cey of the World 
Champion Los Angeles 
Dodgers. 

Only Yeager was able to 
make it to New York for the 
awards ceremony to pick up 
his MVP trophy; a limited edi- 
tion, inscribed Seiko watch; 
and a $2,500 scholarship to 
the school or charity of his 
choice. Ron Cey was on doc- 
tor’s orders not to travel fol- 
lowing the beaning he took 
from the Yankees’ Rich Gos- 
sage in game five. Pedro Guer- 
rero was detained in Santo 
Domingo due to a traffic acci- 
dent on his way to the airport. 

Alone in the spotlight at the 
presentation festivities at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria, 
Yeager called the 1981 World 
Championship a “win for the 
veterans” on the Dodgers, 
who have been losers in three 


rebuild. Robey, or to Los Angeles for 
“We figured we might as|Norm Nixon. 

well win it this time,” said the} Fernando Valenzuela had 

career .230 batter, who has hit}13 wins in 1981 and was paid 

.315 in four World Series,/$42,500. Dodgers paid 

“because it might be the last |roughly $3,269 per win. Dave 

time we could do anything |/Goltz won two in 1981, seven 


together.” 


From the Inside... 


Sugar Ray Leonard is said to 
be pursuing “one more big 
fight” before he calls it quits 
and settles down to spend his 
millions. The Bruce Finch 
bout, scheduled for February, 
is not the big one. Insiders 
claim Leonard is sitting back 
waiting for Thomas Hearns, 
Roberto Duran, Wilfred 
Benitez or Marvin Hagler 
to sort things out. Benitez and 
Duran square off this month. 
Hearns fought up in weight 
against Marcos Geraldo, 
which means a Hagler-Hearns 
bout is in the offing. 


in 1980 and is paid $500,000 
per annum. Dodgers have 
paid Goltz approximately 
$111,000 per win. Dodgers 
have another Valenzuela-type 
waiting in the wings, Sid Fer- 
nandez, a big, chunky 18- 
year-old lefthander from Hon- 
olulu. Fernandez is working 
on a screwball, and relies 
mostly on a 90-95 mph fast- 
ball. At Lethbridge, Alberta, 
where he pitched in 11 games 
for the Dodgers’ Pioneer 
League affiliate, Sid led the 
circuit with a 1.54 ERA and 
128 strikeouts in 76 innings. 
Willis Reed takes gradua- 
tion-depleted Creighton bas- 
ketball team into his rookie 


=|year as a college head coach. 
=|Creighton, in the Missouri 
=| Valley Conference, is up 
=| against three bonafide Top 20 


(maybe Top 10) teams in Wich- 


-|ita State, Tulsa and Bradley. 
=| Bradley’s Mitchell Anderson 
=|tore up Chicago summer 


league in competition against 


=| pros, could be nation’s best... 
=|The top four NFL draft 


choices shape up early as: Ken- 


=|neth Sims, 6-foot-5, 266- 


pound defensive tackle from 
Texas; Chip Banks, 6-foot-4, 
232-pound linebacker from 
USC; Sean Farrell, 6-foot-2, 
260-pound guard from Penn 
State; Marcus Allen, 6-foot-1, 


= | 202-pound running back from 


USC. .. Michigan State’s senior 
quarterback Bryan Clark, 
among the nation’s leaders in 
passing efficiency, is Detroit 
Lions head coach Monte 
Clark’s son. 

Ted Stepien, Cleveland 
Cavaliers owner, likes to bring 
his friends into dressing room 
before and after games. He also 
enjoys making halftime visits, 
and has gone so far as to draw 
X’s and O’s on the chalkboard 
...Cleveland and Los Angeles 
(if Paul Westhead slumps) 
are frontrunners for the site of 
Hubie Brown’s return to side- 
lines ... Darryl Dawkins is 
said to be out of Philly no mat- 
ter how Sixers do this year... 
Dick Vitale takes the credit for 
Detroit Pistons’ possession of 
Washington Bullets’ first draft 
choice in 1982. Vitale was also 
the engineer of the famed Bob 
McAdoo deal with Boston... 
Amateur boxers to watch as 
they aim for stardom in the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics 
are: Dorian Melamed, a 165- 
pounder from Miami; 
Roderick Moore, a 16-year- 
old, 139-pound Junior Olym- 
pic champ training under 
Farris Purify at Detroit’s 
Kronk gym; Mark Breland, a 
147-pounder from Brooklyn, 
New York; and Tyrone Biggs, 
a heavyweight from Philadel- 
phia. * 
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GENE UPSHAW 


Strike talk. Player rep Upshaw speaks his mind. And the 
owners respond. There’s a bitter battle in the offing. 
by Lawrence Linderman 
he National Football League will soon begin nego- 
1 ee a new labor agreement with the NFL 
Players Association. The sentiment around the 
league is that the owners and players are heading for a 
showdown that could result in a football strike next fall. 
The issue is money, and Gene Upshaw of the Oakland 
Raiders, a 15-year NFL veteran and president of the 
players union, makes no bones about what the players 
want. “We're going into negotiations determined to get 55 
percent of the league’s gross revenues,” he says. “That’s 


are making. We're the most underpaid players in major 
pro team sports.” 

In 1980, the average NFL player earned just under 
$79,000 a year. By contrast, basketball players averaged 
$190,000; baseball players, $143,000; and hockey play- 
ers, $108,000. Says Upshaw, “When you think about 
how popular and profitable pro football has become, you 
can see why we feel we're not getting a fair shake.” 

It wont be an easy negotiation. Vince Lombardi, 
assistant executive director of the NFL Management 
Council, has called the 55 percent proposal an “unaccept- 
able concept.” Says Lombardi, “What they're asking for 
is control of the game—and we have no intention of 


the only way we can really catch up to what other athletes 


SPORT: The labor agreement between 
the NFL Players Association and the 
league is up for renewal in February, 
and right now your union is asking for 
55 percent of the league’s gross reve- 
nues. If the owners don’t go along with 
that, will the pro football players go on 
strike next season? 

UPSHAW: The Players Association 
hasn’t voted on that yet, but it’s some- 
thing we’re preparing for. We can’t go 
into collective bargaining thinking that 
the owners, out of the goodness of their 
hearts, will give us a share in the reve- 
nues without some show of strength on 
our part. If we can show that we're 
united and are willing to make sacrifices 
for it, then we'll get it. Right now, the 
players are preparing for the worst. The 


giving it up.” 


owners have taken out a $100 million 
line of credit, but all it means is that the 
28 clubs can each borrow about $4 mil- 
lion, but they have to pay it back, so it’s 
not like an insurance policy. Insurance 
companies aren’t going to insure NFL 
team owners the way Lloyd’s of London 
did for baseball owners last spring. I 
don’t think any insurance company will 
be willing to issue strike insurance, sim- 
ply because one side can force a strike. 
SPORT: According to the best statistics 
we can find, baseball players receive 30 
percent of their sport’s gross revenues, 
hockey players 47 percent and basket- 
ball players 72 percent-which may be 
one reason basketball is in such sad 
financial shape. Why should football 
players receive 55 percent of the gross? 


UPSHAW: Because we're the game. 
SPORT: Can’t baseball players say that? 
UPSHAW: They can, but they haven’t. 
We are saying it: the players are the 
game. The owners, if you really think 
about it, don’t really own anything. 
They don’t own the stadiums, that’s for 
sure. They own the right to do business, 
plus some tight football pants, helmets, 
jerseys and jock straps. 

SPORT: Free agency has certainly 
worked for the players in baseball. Why 
not take the same approach in football? 
UPSHAW: Compare the economics of 
the two sports and you'll see why it 
hasn’t worked for us. In football, the 
league negotiates a television contract 
for the entire NFL, and each of the 28 
team owners gets 1/28 of the TV pack- 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID MADISON 


“We are the game. Until the | 
owners see that, we'll continue to battle.’ 


age. In baseball, each owner negotiates 
his own TV package, and whatever he 
can get is his. There’s enough incentive 
right there for baseball owners to want a 
Reggie Jackson or Dave Winfield 
because: those guys will increase an 
owner’s TV money. Outstanding players 
‘ also have an impact on attendance; a 
Pete Rose, Vida Blue or Fernando 
Valenzuela sells tickets. That’s not the 
case in football. Last year, 93 percent of 
* all seats to NFL games were sold, more 


than 70 percent of those as season tick- . 


ets. What it adds up to is that no one 
player has an impact on NFL ticket 
sales. A Walter Payton, Earl Campbell, 
Lynn Swann, Ken Stabler or Gene 
Upshaw doesn’t sell tickets. 

You.also have to look at the way ticket 
money is split up in the two sports. In 
baseball, the home team gets 90 percent 
of the gate, the visiting team gets 10 
percent. In pro football, preseason 
games are split 50-50, and in the regular 
season it’s 60-40 for the home team. 
Everyone's in it together, so there’s no 
incentive for an NFL team owner to 
sign a Walter Payton. Payton played out 
his option last year, didn’t get a single 
offer and eventually had to sign again 


with the Bears. All that meant to the _ 


Bears’ owner was that he was increasing 
the size of his payroll; he wasn’t going to 
get more money from TV or ticket sales. 
SPORT: What did Payton’s inability to 
- sign with another team mean to the 
other players? 
UPSHAW: It was a signal to us. The 
players realized that if a Walter Payton 
became a free agent and couldn’t get an 
offer, how in the world could a second- 
string tackle get one? As an excuse, the 
owners said that the NFL free agent 
formula demanded too much compen- 
sation for Payton: two first round draft 
choices. But the owners would have 
said a stack of bubble gum cards was too 
much compensation. Our theory is that 
NFL owners are in business together, 
and with all of them virtually sharing in 
the profits there’s no incentive for them 
' to sign a free agent. With that in mind- 
and with ticket prices going up and the 
TV package possibly doubling when 
they sign a new one this year-we just 
‘don’t think we have a chance negotiat- 
ing individually. The league grossed just 


16 


over $400 million last year. We think 
that going after 55 percent of it is the 
right issue. 

SPORT: NFL players now earn an 
average salary of just under $80,000 a 
season. If you get the 55 percent, what 
would the average salary jump to? 
UPSHAW: Right now, we estimate that 
each team is grossing about $14 million. 
Taking the 55 percent figure, each 
player would average at least $150,000. 
Baseball players are at that point. 
SPORT: Under the plan, who would 
determine how much each player 
should be paid? 

UPSHAW: Salary scales will be set by 
the NFL Players Association’s Board of 
Representatives. We'll set salaries 
according to years of service, and after 
that players will get points for games 
started, honors won-all-pro and so on- 
and individual statistics. We haven’t 
gotten all the input we need from the 
players yet, but we'll get it in March, 
when we're holding a convention. 
They'll tell us exactly what they want us 
to do. 

SPORT: Under the salary scales you'll 
be proposing, will quarterbacks sud- 
denly be paid less and linemen more? 
How do you plan to differentiate by 
position? 

UPSHAW: We're not going to distin- 
guish between positions; years of lon- 
gevity will be the number one factor. 
We're also saying that a guy will never 
do worse under our plan than he’s 
already doing. Earl Campbell recently 
said that if the other guys can be helped, 
he’s not that concerned about himself. 
The thing is, Earl Campbell’s done 


‘pretty well on his own, and he'd still be 


left with an option. If an owner wants to 
keep him from going to Canada, he can 
pay Earl more money. 

SPORT: What you’re proposing is 
another realm of negotiations where the 


owners dip into their remaining 45 per- 


cent to keep control of the players. 
UPSHAW: They can do whatever they 
want with their share, and that’s still 
quite a bit. If they want to keep an Earl 
Campbell from going to Canada, that’s 
what they’ll have to do. 

SPORT: The threat of going to Canada, 
so far, hasn’t given players much nego- 
tiating leverage. It seems that pro foot- 


ball’s superstars could be shortchanged 
-in relation to lesser players-when they 
sit down to negotiate their contracts. 

UPSHAW: That’s not true. If a player 
has a good contract now, he’ll continue 


under that one. No player has ever done. 


as well on his own as he could do under 
this plan. But if an Earl Campbell-who 
makes $400,000 a year—gets hurt, and 
the guy who comes in for him is making 
only $27,000 a year, we think that’s too 


‘much of a difference. That’s where we 


have problems, and that’s what we want 
to straighten out. We have more average 
players than we have Earl Campbells. 
SPORT: How much support do you 
think this 55 percent proposal currently 
has among NFL players? 

UPSHAW: That’s hard to say. I think all 
the players who understand the concept 
are pretty committed. But there’s 
another group that really doesn’t know 
the issues. Our union has a basic prob- 
lem, and J don’t know if we can ever 
solve it: we’re continually having to edu- 
cate players. The average pro football 
career lasts only four and a half years. 
That means that every four or five years 
we have to educate almost an entirely 
new group of athletes. 

SPORT: During the baseball strike, 
Pittsburgh’s Jack Lambert publicly 
vowed that he would not go out in an 
NFL players’ strike. Do you think the 
baseball strike had a similar effect on 
other players? 
UPSHAW: No, I don’t think it did. 
What the baseball strike did for us was 
to show that if you stick together, you 
can achieve the goals you really want. 
But the big thing in all of this is the 
growing force of unions in American 
sports. And the reason we need this is to 
protect the players, like the rest of 
America’s workers. If the union hadn’t 
stood up and said we want a pension 
plan, a dental plan and insurance, none 
of those things would have been given to 
us. Before the union came into being, 


-the owners always said, “Just play and 


we'll take care of you.” Some players 
still believe that. They believe wrong. 
SPORT: Why do you think football 
players earn so much less than baseball, 
basketball and hockey players? 

UPSHAW: I really think it’s because 
we're a group of guys who just want to 
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play ball. “Put me in coach, I don’t care 
about anything else, just let me play.” 
And with that four-and-a-half-year ca- 
reer life-span, we're also the most tran- 
sient of athletes. The reason baseball 
players are so united is that the players 
come up together through the minor 
leagues; they’ve known each other for 
years. They play against each other 
often, they talk to each other during 
batting practice and they build up a real 
sense of camaraderie. In the NFL, 
except for divisional rivals, you play 
against the rest of the teams about once 
every three years; usually after you’ve 
played against a team once, most guys 
on that team aren’t there the next time 
around. So we don’t get to know each 


other. And the league doesn’t want us to 
get to know each other. 

SPORT: Are there restrictions on frater- 
nizing with other players? 

UPSHAW: The owners don’t like you to 
fraternize before or after a game. Matter 
of fact, this year the league office told us 
that for security reasons, after each 
game they wanted us to run off the field 
as fast as possible. Our union doesn’t 
think security has anything to do with 
it. They just don’t want us to know each 
other. The NFL says, “Well, we've had 
so many incidents.” I don’t believe it. I 
think it’s one more tactic to keep us 
divided. 

SPORT: We've seen published reports 
indicating that between 1970 and 1980- 


and allowing for inflation-the salaries of 
football players actually declined, while 
salaries of baseball, basketball and 
hockey players shot up by more than 
100 percent. How did that happen? 

UPSHAW: Oh, that’s easy to under- 
stand. We estimate that we’re currently 
getting about 28 percent of the sport’s 
gross revenues, but before the merger of 
the AFL and the NFL we were getting 
67 percent of the gross. After the 
merger, our percentage dropped, 
leveled off and then took a little rise 
when the World Football League came 
along. And now it’s going down again. 
You see, every time the league negoti- 
ates a new TV contract, the owners’ 
percentage of gross revenues goes up- 


and ours goes down. It’s not hard to find 
our sport when looking at a chart com- 
paring football to baseball, basketball 
and hockey. The curve at the bottom is 
us. 

SPORT: Pete Rozelle’s salary may be 
paid by team owners, but as commis- 
sioner of the NFL he obviously has to 
be concerned about preventing a strike. 
Unlikely as it might be, if Rozelle 
agreed with your 55 percent approach, 
could he do anything to persuade the 
owners to go along with it? 

UPSHAW: No, he couldn’t help. 
Rozelle is totally powerless; he’s a pup- 
pet. In a situation like this, he can’t 
make the team owners do a thing. The 
owners will turn around and say, “Wait 


a minute! Who works for who?” 
SPORT: What about the fans’ reaction? 
The public has little sympathy for 
players’ salary complaints, particularly 
because many players sign long-term 
contracts and later threaten to sit out a 
season if those contracts aren’t renego- 
tiated. That happened this fall with 
John Jefferson and Fred Dean of the 
San Diego Chargers. When both were 
subsequently traded away, many fans 
supported the team’s decision. 
UPSHAW: The public doesn’t really 
know too much about those situations. 
When a player signs a long-term con- 
tract, management always says that if 
the arrangement doesn’t work out, 
don’t worry, they’ll work it out. At that 


point, everybody is happy. Down the 
road, players realize they deserve more 
money, so they call the owner, and the 
owner says, “Wait a minute, we already 
have you under contract. We’re not pay- 
ing you a penny more.” That’s the part 
the public doesn’t know about, doesn’t 
believe and doesn’t want to believe. It 
should have been written into their con- 
tracts that if Jefferson and Dean 
achieved certain things, they had the 
right to renegotiate at a certain point. 
Jefferson got some bad advice when he 
came into the league; I can’t believe he 
signed a series of nine one-year con- 
tracts. It was as if he committed murder 
and was sentenced to life. 

SPORT: Could you clarify what’s meant 
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by “a series of one-year contracts?” 
UPSHAW: It means that if you sign a 
three-year contract, let’s say for the 
1982, °83 and ’84 seasons, you don’t 
really have a three-year contract; you 
have separate contracts for each of those 
seasons. That’s the policy the league 
adopted after getting burned on law- 
suits brought by players who'd signed 
multiyear contracts and who, because 
of injuries, were prevented from com- 
pleting those contracts. To eliminate 
that problem, the owners went to a 
series of one-year contracts; in case a 
player gets hurt, they no longer have to 
pay off the remainder of his contract. In 
the NFL, you see, a contract is not a 
contract. Only about | percent of NFL 
players have guaranteed contracts; the 
majority of baseball contracts are 
guaranteed, which means that the 
players get paid, period. In the NFL, 
you can sign a two-year contract like I 
have, but if you don’t make the team 
every year, you don’t get paid. 

SPORT: You think that’s unfair? 
UPSHAW: Yes, I do. We have no job 
security in the NFL, and a lot of that has 
to do with the league's draft of college 


players. I'd like to see entry into the 
league more controlled. We already 
know that 90 percent of new NFL 
players come out of the first four rounds 
of the draft; after that, it’s a roll of the 
dice. I would cut it down to just so many 
new players being invited to NFL train- 
ing camp each year. 

SPORT: How would that change things? 
UPSHAW: It would mean veterans 
would play longer. ’m not concerned 
about myself because I’m only going to 
play one more year, but I am concerned 
about the rest of the players. If you 
don’t have all these players coming in 
each year to try and take our jobs, we'll 
have a little job security. Some teams go 
to training camp with more than 70 free 
agents. If you’ve got that many coming 
in, some of them will make it. 

SPORT: Why shouldn't they make it? 
Are seniority and job security suddenly 
going to be more important than ath- 
letic ability? 

UPSHAW: If the owners judged it on a 
talent basis alone we wouldn’t be con- 
cerned. What really happens is that all 
of a sudden an owner gets a chance to 
choose between a veteran who’s making 


And in the Other 


ith negotiations still a few 

months away, the NFL Players 
Association’s demands are already run- 
ning into opposition from the team 
owners. Jack Donlan, executive direc- 
tor of the NFL Management Council- 
which will represent the owners in 
negotiations—and Vince Lombardi, his 
assistant, replied to some of the issues 
raised by Gene Upshaw in the interview. 


SPORT: The Players Association is seek- 


ing 55 percent of the NFL gross reve- 
nues. What does management think of 
this plan? 

DONLAN: We're adamantly opposed to 
giving the players a percentage of the 
gross. First of all, that would make 
them a partner in our business and give 
them the right to examine our books. 
More importantly, it would give them 
some measure of control over the game 
itself. We think weve been successful 
with the game, we've taken it from 
where it’s been to where it is now by 
carefully monitoring its growth. The 
owners don’t have any interest in get- 
ung 1,500 new partners, 

SPORT: The players claim that their 
salaries are the lowest of any major 
sport. Why is that? 

DONLAN: The base salaries are lower. 


But we have more than twice as many 
people as the next sport, baseball. Last 
season, we had 1,532 players that we 
paid throughout the year. That averages 
out to 55 per club; baseball has 25. And 
we've got 16 games as opposed to 162. It 
seems a false premise to compare ath- 
letes just because they happen to be ath- 
letes. People don’t compare doctors and 
say that heart surgeons should make the 
same as podiatrists. 

SPORT: The players claim that free 
agency will never work in the NFL 
because the owners have no incentive to 
pursue free agents. 

LOMBARDI: We feel that with few 
exceptions the free agent classes since 
1977 have contained few people teams 
are willing to give up number one draft 
choices for. Football is not baseball. You 
get a .300 hitter in baseball, he can turn 
you around. Walter Payton is not going 
to turn around the New York Giants. It’s 
not the nature of football to nace your 
hat on one player. 

SPORT: The players argue that seniority 
should provide some job security. 
Should a 15-year veteran like Gene 
Upshaw have to work under a series of 
one-year contracts, in essence challeng- 
ing him to make the team every year 


$85,000 and a free agent or a low draft 
choice who'll make maybe $30,000. The 
owner can look at them and say, “Well, 
there might not be that much difference 
between these two players. The new guy 
is younger and his salary is lower. Let’s 
cut the veteran.” 

SPORT: Can you give us examples? 
UPSHAW: Sure I can. I remember 
when John Mackey of the Baltimore 
Colts was voted the top tight end of the 
decade and, really, the top tight end ever 
to play the game. He happened to 
become president of the union, and he 
also happened to be out of football 
within a year. Look at the Jefferson and 
Dean situations, and you can also 
include Vince Ferragamo in this. Fer- 
ragamo led the Rams to the Super Bow! 
two years ago, but all of a sudden it was 
like he was asking for too much money. 
The Rams were paying him $57,000 a 
year, which was very far below what a 
starting NFL quarterback earns. What 
it comes down to is that owners will 
choose money over ability, because 
there’s no real payoff for them if their 
teams win. They don’t need to take any 
risks investing in players. When the 


AFL started, I think franchises were 
going for about $25,000. Those fran- 
chises are now worth about $50 million. 
SPORT: The labor agreement expires in 
February and the players will meet in 
March to iron out their demands. How 
long will it take to solve the differences? 
Can it be done before next season? 

UPSHAW: I think the extent of our 
grievances will level out just as soon as 
the owners and players reach an agree- 
ment recognizing that the players are as 
much a part of the game as the owners. 
As I said before, we are the game, and 
we have just as much invested in it as the 
owners do. Until the owners see that, 
we'll continue to battle, but if we can get 
into a percentage of the gross, things 
will be smoothed over very quickly. At 
that point, we'll become partners in a 
sense, and we'll all be willing to sit down 
and work out solutions to some of these 
grievances. We won’t need arbitration 
procedures. We'll handle it together 
because we'll all be in it together. The 
enemy will no longer exist. * 


Lawrence Linderman is a freelance writer 
based in northern California. 
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PLAYOFFS 


Hey, Coach. Want to get to the Super Bowl? Then throw away 
your old game plans. The playoffs are a whole new ballgame. 


by Kevin Lamb 


orget the regular season-the won- 

lost records, the statistics and the 

normal rules stop here. In the 
NEL playoffs, the team that makes the 
big plays is the team that plays again. 

Sure, deep down, coaches know this. 
But they forget. Either that or they fig- 
ure the defense can make the big plays 
and that the offense should concern 
itself with keeping the other guy’s 
defense from making the big plays. Be 
conservative, the conventional wisdom 
says. Don’t make mistakes. 

That’s backwards, of course. Defense 
can make big plays, but it can’t take the 
initiative. The defense hasn’t been 
assembled that can huddle up and say, 
“Double zone. Their quarterback tries a 
12-yard curl, left side. He underthrows. 
Cornerback intercepts. On two.” 

“It seems that everybody says, ‘When 
you get to the playoffs, make the other 


> 


team lose,” says Alan Page, the Bears’ 
defensive tackle who has made many 
big postseason plays in his career. “At 
some point, though, you’ve got to win. 
Successful teams have always done that. 
They take matters into their own 
hands.” 

Another toothless old saw says Play 
Your Own Game, but who knows what 
that means? Don’t do anything you 
never did before? What we do know is 
that the game itself, as it’s played at the 
end of December, is a little different. 
Almost every team that survives the reg- 
ular season is very, very good, and those 
that didn’t seem as good before may 
suddenly play better. Many a team has 
barely squeaked into the playoffs only to 
then start knocking over division win- 
ners when the money season began. 
Remember Oakland. 

So it is not the time to hunker down 
with the conventional wisdom. Just 
look at the record. History offers some 
valuable lessons on how to win in the 
playoffs, lessons that may not be visible 
in the films. Of course, coaches who are 
too busy to unwrap their carry-out 
sandwiches before eating them certainly 
don’t have time to browse through old 
playoff game summaries. That’s why 
we've done it for them. So here, Coach, 
is something for you to read if you spill 
mustard on your film breakdowns. 
Here are five lessons from the past that 
can help you win in the 1981 playoffs. 


Throw deep. Winning teams 

@ throw longer passes than losers 
do. Over the last six years, 33 of the 42 
winners of playoff games averaged more 
yards per pass completion than the 
losers. In fact, the leaders in that cate- 
gory won more games than did the lead- 
ers in rushing yards, passing yards, total 
yards, pass-completion percentage, 
turnovers recovered, first downs or 
practically any category but points. 

That’s what the numbers say, Coach. 
Air it out. 

You want more figures? Besides 
usually leading in yards per catch, win- 
ning playoff teams over the last six years 
scored more of their touchdowns on 
long passes than did losers. Passes over 
20 yards have accounted for 26.2 per- 
cent of winners’ touchdowns, but only 
14.7 percent of the losers’ scores. 

And winners scored 8.7 percent of 


Playoff connection: quarter- 
back toreceiver to end zone. 
Stop worrying and love the bomb. 


their touchdowns on passes from 
beyond the 40-yard line, while losers hit 
from that distance for 1.5 percent of 
theirTDs. As a matter of fact, only once 
in the last six years of playoff games has 
a team thrown a touchdown pass at least 
40 yards and lost. Eleven times, the 
team that threw that pass won. 

There’s a logical reason for long-pass 
success. Once a team is in the playoffs, 
there are few player-on-player mis- 
matches. But the one player on the field 
whose matchup has an inherent advan- 
tage is the wide receiver. He is the only 
player who can find himself one-on-one 
against someone who doesn’t know 
where he is going. The record says 
throw to him. 


a When you reach midfield, 

@reach for the touchdown. 
“You want to work your way up to the 
50,” Terry Bradshaw says. “The cover- 
ages are different there and you can’t do 
as much. So make a few first downs and 
get into position. Then once you’re 
inside the 40, it’s like being in the home 
stretch. That’s when you go into your 
kick.” In fact, in playoff games that have 
been decided by one touchdown or less, 
losers actually threw more short touch- 
down passes than winners did. But from 
beyond the 20, winners have thrown 15 
TD passes and losers only five. 

Yes, Coach, there is a place for ball 
control. But think of it as a defensive 
aid, not an offensive philosophy. You 
might be able to plow an 80-yard trail 
down the field against Seattle, but this is 
the playoffs. If you hold the ball 40 
minutes without striking for the end 
zone, the other guys still have time to 
outscore you. 

Points count, after all, not minutes. 
Nor first downs. And close games in 
particular are not the place to worry 
about collecting first downs-you just 
can’t redeem them for points. Virtually 
half of all the playoff games in the last 
six years went into the final minutes 
with the teams separated by less than 
seven points. In those games, teams 
with an edge in first downs have won 
10-and lost 10. 

Naturally, a mixed offense is desir- 
able; it keeps the defense off-balance 
and the other guy’s offense off the field. 
And it helps the downfield passing 
game. In their best years, Pittsburgh, 
Oakland and Miami all controlled the 
ball. That was their jab; it kept other 
teams from swinging away at them. But 
their knockout punch, two or three 
times a game-and especially in close 
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games-was the long pass to Swann, 
Branch or Warfield. 


dg Don’t sit on a lead. Keep the 
@pressure on even when 
you’re ahead. Don’t worry about mis- 
takes; they don’t generally cost leads. 
You’ve probably had this nightmare, 
Coach. Your team is up by four points 
with five or six minutes left to play, 
right? And your quarterback gets the 
bright idea of passing. And damned if 
he doesn’t throw the football right to the 
free safety. You wake up before the 
dream ends, but you know what hap- 
pens. The other guy wins by three. 
Well, relax. It doesn’t happen. That’s 
not to say it couldn’t happen, but in six 
years, no playoff team has blown a late 


On defense, stuff the running 
game and the interceptions will 
fall into place. 
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lead with an interception. 

Here is what’s more likely to happen. 
Five times a team has gone well into the 
second half with a slim lead and then 
turned it into a comfortable lead with a 
long pass play. Last year, Oakland did 
that to Houston with a 10-7 lead and 
Dallas did it to Los Angeles at 20-13. 

“When you get on top of someone,” 
Bradshaw says, “keep firing away. Keep 
thé pressure on them. Only back off 
when you’ ve got it locked up.” 

Philadelphia learned that lesson the 
hard way in 1978. The Eagles took a 13-0 
lead in the third quarter and then 
turned conservative. They let Atlanta 
stay in the game, and the Falcons went 
on to win on a touchdown pass with 1:39 
left. A 37-yard touchdown pass. 

And don’t worry unduly about fum- 
bles. Twenty-eight teams had fewer 
fumbles than their opponents in the last 
42 playoff games, and only 15, barely 
half, were winners. And of the 32 teams 


that had no fumbles, 17 lost. 

Penalties? In the last six years, the 
teams with fewer penalties have gone 
15-23 (and a lowly 7-14 in the last three 
years). Penalties don’t help a team win, 
of course, but it seems the aggressive- 
ness that leads to penalties does. 


a Shut down the run. Winning 

@ teams stop the other team’s run- 
ning game. They absolutely stuff it. In 
29 of the last 42 playoff games, one team 
has been held to less than 100 yards 
rushing, and 28 of those 29 teams lost. 
In 1980, all eight losers in the playoffs 
ran for less than 100 yards. The point is 
not that a strong running game is neces- 
sary to victory. Rather, a strong defense 
against the run helps prevent an oppo- 
nent, first, from mixing up its attack 
and, second, from plodding into strik- 
ing distance. 

Your offense can stop their running 
game too. As Pittsburgh linebacker 


spread is 0-4-1. 


Ten Commandments of 
Betting the Playoffs 


If you think it’s tough betting on regular season NFL 
games, try wagering-and winning-on the playoffs, where 
the ball seems to take even stranger bounces. Take the 
advice of Las Vegas gambling legend Lem Banker: “Before 
betting on any NFL playoff games make sure you’ve got a 
paid-up, one-way bus ticket to wherever you'd like to spend 
the rest of your life.” 

With that in mind, here are 10 commandments for bet- 
ting on postseason games: 


1 Thou shalt not bet false coaches against 
m established winners. Chuck Noll, Tom Landry, 
Don Shula and Bud Grant are a collective 28-14 against the 
spread in playoff games since 1971 (not including games 
against each other). 


2 Thou shalt not covet the home field. Home field 
m edge? No such thing. In the last 10 years of playoffs, 
home teams have only a 33-30 won-lost record against the 
spread, with three games landing on the line. 


3 Thou shalt not bet any team from the AFC East. 
mw Since Miami won the 1973 Super Bowl, no AFC East 
playoff team has won even a single postseason game. The 
Dolphins, Bills, Colts and Patriots are a sorry 0-9, and have 
covered the spread just twice. 


4 Thou shalt not bet any team coached by Don 
w Coryell. Although it is sound advice to like a big 
play team in the playoffs, a little defense doesn’t hurt either. 
In St. Louis and in San Diego, Coryell’s record against the 


5 Thou shalt be leery of the home underdog. Bet- 
m ting the “home dog” is a favored notion. But in the 
last decade, 12 home playoff teams have been listed as 
underdogs and have only managed to cover six times. 
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Jack Ham said after the Steelers’ 34-5 
victory against Houston and Earl 
Campbell in 1978, “Any time you get 
points like our offense got, their 1,000- 
yard runner is no good. You don’t care if 
he runs.” 

No matter how you stop the run, 
however, you’re going to have to stop 
the pass next. But now they’re passing 
on your terms. You know what’s com- 
ing. Your rush men can line up in the 
starting blocks and your coverage men 
can play deeper. You’ve taken away the 
wide receiver’s advantage. 


Win the fourth quarter. Over 

@ the last six years, the team that has 
scored more points in the fourth quarter 
has won the game 26 times and lost 
seven times. Now, since the rules com- 
mittee made the celebrated changes in 
the passing-game rules three years ago, 
the fourth quarter has become even 
more significant. Comebacks today are 


easier. In the last three years, first- 
quarter winners have gone just 8-9; 
fourth-quarter winners in that time 
have gone 17-1. 

Need more evidence? Try this. In the 
three years before the rule changes, 
teams that scored first went 14-4; in the 
three years since the changes (with the 
number of teams expanded by the wild- 
card round), teams that scored first have 
gone only 14-10. 

This might be a good time to reread 
Lesson III, Coach, because the rules 
committee might have written that les- 
son itself: remain aggressive even when 
you have the lead, because somebody is 
probably gaining on you. 

Although the tendency of fourth- 
quarter winners to win the game is par- 
ucularly strong now, it has been a gen- 
eral playoff trend fora while. There have 
been 21 games since 1974 in which the 
eventual winner already had a substan- 
tial lead before the fourth quarter; in 12 


of those games the team with the lead 
won the fourth quarter anyway— 
extending its lead. Five times, that team 
tied for the quarter—maintaining its 
lead. And only four times did the team 
with the lead lose the last quarter- 
reducing its lead. 

So, there are a few lessons from his- 
tory, except for this final admonishment 
from Bradshaw. “Relax,” he says, “have 
a good time and be aggressive.” Of 
course, many head coaches in the NFL 
don’t believe in boldness, good times or 
relaxation. And they may not believe in 
the lessons we’ve drawn from the rec- 
ord. Well, Coach, there are always 
exceptions. And a great team will win in 
its own way. But while you're refilling 
the coffee pot in the film room, 
remember: the game is a little different 
in December. * 


Kevin Lamb is a football writer for the 
Chicago Sun-Times. 


& Thou shalt not bet the big underdog. There's a 
gw terrific temptation to play teams picked to lose by 
more than a touchdown. Don’t do it. During the last 10 
years, these big dogs have covered only seven of 15 times. 


7 Thou shalt nlay the Dallas Cowboys as an 
m Underdog. Oddsmakers have spotted the Cowboys 
points six times in the last decade, but Dallas has won five 
of those games outright. 


8 Beware teams from the NFC Central Division. 
w Since Minnesota’s back-to-back Super Bow! appear- 
ances in 1975 and ’76, Central teams have played eight 
playoff games and have covered just twice. 


© Thou shalt not bet against the wild-card team 
mas a sure thing. Teams that squeak into the 
playoffs aren’t necessarily going to roll over and die when 
they meet the big boys. In the three years in which division 
winners have had to wait a week to play the wild-card win- 
ners, the wild-card teams have gone 4-2 against division 
champs. AFC wild-carders have gone 3-0. 


10 Thou shalt not go for the kill believing that 
mu a line looks very wrong. It’s more likely that 
you're very wrong. When it looks like stealing, keep your 
hands in your pockets. But if you choose to bet, buy that 
bus ticket now. 


Six Trick Plays for 
Upsetting the Playoffs 


In playoff games, NFL coaches often seem to fear making 
the big mistake more than they relish creating the game- 
breaking play. To counteract that repressive postseason 
thinking, here are a half-dozen loony but legal plays we'd love 
to see in the playoffs—but probably never will. 

The fair catch-free kick play. There's a little- 

a known NFL rule: a team that fair catches a punt can 

try a field goal from that point as a free kick. The holder sets 
the ball up and the kicker lets it fly; no snap, no defensive 


rush. This play might be useful to teams whose kickers can 
airmail field goals from one zip code to another. 


The no huddle offense. The newest rage in the NFL 

w is defensive substitutions for every situation. Consider 

how defenseless defensive coaches would be if the offense did 

not huddle, but instead quickly lined up and called each play 

from the line of scrimmage; the defenses wouldn’t be able to 

shuffle personnel. Caution: use only if your quarterback’s IQ 
is significantly higher than his jersey number. 


The you-can-punt-it-anytime play. Another sel- 

w dom-used rule: a team can punt the ball anytime from 
anywhere during the course of a play. If a running back who 
can punt-like Chicago’s Walter Payton or Dallas’ Ron 
Springs-runs along the line of scrimmage and nails a line 
drive punt over the safeties’ heads, the ball might bounce 
forever and change the whole critical flow of field position. 


4 The end-of-the-half-running-out-the-clock 
= fakeout. Teams usually kill the clock by having the 
quarterback take the snap and drop down. Let him try that 
once as a decoy, but on the next play have the wide receiver 
delay and then burst down the sideline. The quarterback can 
then leap to his feet and cut loose a bomb. 


5 The ultimate fake field goal. It’s fourth down with 
aw less than five yards to go, and the field goal unit comes 
out on the field. But, while signals are called, the holder leaps 
to his feet and goes into motion. If a defender jumps offside, 
the center snaps the ball to the kicker to draw the penalty, 
giving the kicking team a first down. If the defense isn’t 
fooled, simply take a delay of game penalty and kick from 
five yards further back. 
The “Ah, damn!” deception play. It’s third and 
m three. The fullback lines up directly behind the center 
while the quarterback yells at the tight end as if he’s trying to 
get him to change position. Finally, the disgusted quarter- 
back shouts, “Ah, damn!” and begins to walk toward the 
bench. But he never signals for a timeout. The other 10 men 
count to three, the ball is snapped to the fullback, and he 
plows ahead for the first down. —Norm Hitzges 


BOARDING 


by Harvey Araton 


t is the next to last game of the 1980- 
1981 season. A 6-foot-8, 215-pound 
rookie for the Golden State War- 
riors, Larry Smith, grabs 31 rebounds- 
an NBA high for the season-in a loss to 
Denver. Fourteen of them are taken off 
the offensive boards. Two days later, 
Smith finishes the year with a total of 
994 rebounds, third in the league. Even 
more striking, he finishes with 433 
offensive rebounds—second only to 
Moses Malone-nearly 50 percent more 
than the next highest finisher. 

Larry Smith had the greatest season 
of any rookie rebounder since Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar, yet his name and his 
accomplishment remain obscure. Poor 
Mr. Smith suffers the inherent misfor- 
tune of being A Rebounder. Unless you 
are enormous in size or personality, and 
a shooter as well, you aren’t going to be 
noticed from the seats. But the truth 
of the matter is that rebounders win 
games. 

And opponents notice. Jack Sikma, 
the center of the Seattle SuperSonics, 
recalls one sterling effort by Smith. “It 
was late last season,’ says Sikma. “A 
rebound came off over Smith’s head. 
He went up, and with his hand behind 
his head, he grabbed the ball against 
the back of his neck. But before he hit 
the floor, he had rolled the ball around 
to his chest and had complete control of 
it. Now that was a rebound.” 

Unfortunately for the Warriors, 
Larry Smith himself took notice of his 
achievements and sought to pull down 
a lot more dollars with all those 
rebounds, resulting in a contract stale- 
mate and holdout. Smith shouldn’t 
have been surprised by his plight. You 
can take 31 points to the bank; 31 
rebounds are harder to barter. 

Smith has been compared to the 
usually incomparable Malone, who is 
considered the planet’s most ineluc- 
table rebounding machine (see page 
31). Smith is smaller than Malone and 
less experienced, but what makes them 
both dangerous is the variety of ways 
they have of getting the ball. 
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“T haven’t seen anyone come around 
like him in a long time,’ says Paul 
Silas, coach of the San Diego Clippers 
and the NBA’s high priest of rebound- 
ing. “It’s strange for these days, 
because most of the kids today relate 
success to doing something with the 
ball rather than to getting it.” 

Getting it... without the ball, there 
can be no fast breaks or slam dunks or 
high fives. And without the rebound- 
ers, a team can’t get the ball. Rebound- 
ing is the game within the game; the 
truth of the pro game is that a team 
survives or dies on the boards. “I'll 
take 20 rebounds anytime over 35 
points,” says Larry Bird of the Boston 
Celtics, the NBA’s fourth leading 
rebounder last season. “Hustle wins 
games, and 20 rebounds proves you 
hustled.” 

Last season’s playoffs demonstrated 
that the team that rebounds takes home 
the hardware. Houston lasted to the 
championship series last season 
because Moses Malone could not be 
contained on the boards by Los 
Angeles, San Antonio or Kansas City. 
Boston won the title because it had too 
many rebounders for Houston to con- 
tain-Bird, Cedric Maxwell, Robert 
Parish and Kevin McHale. 

Rebounding is not just a function of 
size, and it is not just a knack. Some 
rebounders are born, like Smith, but 
most are made, like Larry Bird. When a 
player doesn’t fit the physically power- 
ful stereotype of the rebounder but is 
nonetheless successful, his skills are 
often dubbed “uncanny.” They are, in 
fact, very canny. Rebounding is in large 


_parta thinking man’s game; it isas much 


a science as it is an art. And like any 
science, rebounding has its principles. 


here are big men and there are big 
men who rebound. Paul Silas is the 
model of the modern rebounder. Like 


Kermit Washington does it with 
desire. Larry Bird does it with 
finesse. And Dan Roundfield 
does it with power. 
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Rebounding is an 
art and a science. 
Learn a few 
lessons from the 
NBA‘ best; their 
opponents have. 


many of the best in the game today, 
Silas’ physical attributes—size (6 feet 7), 
upper-body strength, jumping ability, 
foot speed—were not impressive. Yet he 
dominated the backboards when he 
played, and is the 10th leading 
rebounder of all time. In fact, there was 
not a single 7-footer among the top six 
rebounders last year. It helps to be 
already up there before you leap, but 
other things help more. 

Technique and desire, Silas will tell 


Caldwell Jones gets position— 
and the ball. “Too many guys 
stand around and watch.” 


you, are the essential attributes of suc- 
cessful rebounders. If size, or “spring,” 
were critical—well, “How do you 
explain me?” asks Bird, 6 feet 9, who 
led the Celtics last season with 10.9 
rebounds a game. “I’d say Bird is the 
best technique rebounder around 
today,” says Silas. “What most people- 
most players, for that matter-don’t 
understand is that rebounding has very 
little to do with straight-up jumping 
ability, or strength. If you have that, 
great. But it’s not a requirement.” 


Y ou’ve got to want it. Why do you 
want it? Because the ball matters; it 
has value and it belongs to you. And he’s 


trying to take it away. “The majority of 
rebounding is just desire,’ says Silas. 
“Wanting the ball, wanting to be the 
best.” 

Early in his career, when he was a 
7-foot pacifist playing alongside Silas at 
Seattle, Marvin Webster knocked over 
George McGinnis while going after an 
offensive rebound. Webster offered his 
hand to McGinnis; Silas slapped it away 
and told Webster, “Let that son of a 
bitch get up by himself.” 

Nice guys don’t get rebounds. Nice 
guys can shoot, they can pass (natural- 
ly), they can even set picks. But you 
have to be selfish and singleminded 
about getting the ball off the glass. “It’s a 


state of mind you work yourself into,” 
says Maurice Lucas of the Knicks, an 
eight-year veteran whose elbows are 
respected around the league. “The day 
of the game, Il! work myself up, almost 
to acomplete change from my personal- 
ity off the court. And if you can intimi- 
date someone with a stare or by leaning 
on him, why not?” 

Sitting in the 76ers’ lockerroom 
before a game with the Celtics, center/ 
forward Caldwell Jones thought about 
the distinction between a player who 
can make a great rebound and a great 
rebounder. “You'll see some guys go 
way up, snatch the ball with one hand 
and everyone will go, ‘Ahhh’ Then 
you’ll check the stats afterward and 
you'll see that guy had one rebound.” 

Could the tall, thin, none-too-impos- 
ing Jones, the Sixers’ leading re- 
bounder, have been talking about Dar- 
ryl Dawkins, his gifted 6-foot-ll, 245- 
pound, mediocre-rebounding team- 
mate? “Darryl,” Jones said, “helps me 
out by being a decoy. But as a 
rebounder, Darryl has to think rebound 
more. And want it.” 


Jj ump doesn’t mean high. Getting off 
the floor at the right time in the right 
direction is more important than how 
far you get off the floor. There is no 
shortage of players who can crowd the 
air at rim level; but there aren’t many 
who can consistently intercept the ball 
with precision, and control it. 

During the championship series last 
spring between Boston and Houston, 
Bird missed a layup late in a close game. 
He had put the ball up on the right side 
of the basket. The ball had a little too 
much on it and bounced off the glass to 
the left of the basket. But when the ball 
came off the board, Bird was there to 
make the offensive rebound (and the 
basket), having jumped laterally under 
the rim. “You work on that stuff all the 
time,” Bird says. “For lateral jumping 
we do a lot of rope jumping, which most 
people think is just for conditioning.” 

The ability to move sideways or to 
jump backwards is as much mental as 
physical-anticipating the ball and act- 
- ing on that. Even more important is the 
ability to jump to the ball and then to do 
it again and again and again if necessary. 
In San Diego, Silas puts his players 
through vigorous tipping drills to 
improve their ability to make what he 
calls the “quick jump.” 


“Tt figures,” says Silas, “that if you . 


Class 
of the Glass 


The Top 10 


1. Moses Malone, Houston. Del 
Harris slows his offense just so Mo can 

prowl the boards. 

2. Larry Smith, Golden State. The 
first rookie since Kareem to finish in the 
top three. 

3. Larry Bird, Boston. Much better 
defensive rebounder, but gets clutch 
offensive rebound too. 

4. Caldwell Jones, Philadelphia. 
Without him, the 76ers would never get 
close enough to blow anything. 

5. Jack Sikma, Seattle. Does every- 
thing well as a technique rebounder. 

6. Swen Nater, San Diego. Has fin- 
ished first and second last two years, 
mostly on defensive boards. 

7. Dan Roundfield, Atlanta. The 
Secretariat of power forwards; quick on 
offensive boards. 

8. Kermit Washington, Portland. 
Great jumper, great desire, great career 
considering he has poor offensive skills. 
9. Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, L.A. 
Strictly as a defensive rebounder, where 
size and agility pay off. 

10. Artis Gilmore, Chicago. With size 
and strength, he overpowers people, 
despite bad knees. 


The Five Best Guards 


1. Michael Richardson, New York. 
Great hands and the instincts of a for- 
ward, a position he played in college. 

2. Magic Johnson, L.A. He's 6 feet 8 
and he could be a big forward, if neces- 
sary. 

3. Sidney Moncrief, Milwaukee. Out- 
standing hang time and elusive, like 
Larry Smith. 

4. Vinnie Johnson, Seattle. How do 
you ignore a guy 6 feet 1 who gets 193 
offensive boards? 

5. George Gervin, San Antonio. Not 
just a scorer, he gets over 400 boards 
every year. 


And Five on the Rise 


1. Kenny Carr, Cleveland. Quietly col- 
lected 835 rebounds last season; at 26, a 
late bloomer. 

2. Kevin McHale, Boston. Will some- 
one give this man 35 minutes a night? 
3. Buck Williams, New Jersey. Cor- 
nerstone of the new Nets. 

4. Mark Aguirre, Dallas. Closer to 6 
feet 5 than 6 feet 7, but great legs and 
upper body. 

5. Reggie King, Kansas City. A young 
Dave DeBusschere with a ’fro. 


have a bunch of very big people going 
for one ball, chances are the ball is going 
to be batted around a lot. Many times 
you'll see guys tip the ball with the first 
jump, come back down and not be able 
to get back up again. So what’s the use?” 


hink miss. “You can’t wait until the 

ball is coming off the rim,’ says 
Caldwell Jones. “You should know your 
shooters, what kind of shots they like 
and when they’re going to take them. 
For example, with Julius Erving, I 
know that if he has the ball in the corner, 
he’ll take two steps out and try a bank 
shot. If he misses, it'll come off on the 
other side, so that’s where I go. If 
Maurice Cheeks is shooting from the 
key area, itll probably come straight 
out high, so I don’t go right for the 
basket.” 

Every rebound is, of course, shaped 
by the shot that causes it. A rebounder 
has a distinct edge if he knows how the 
various shots of the various players tend 
to behave. 

Wes Unseld, who retired last spring 
as the NBA’s sixth all-time rebounder, 
though he stood only 6 feet 7, recalls that 
it took him “no time” to learn that his 
Washington Bullet teammate Elvin 
Hayes, when he was tired, would shoot 
his turnaround jumper short. “He'd get 
the ball, I knew he'd be shooting, I’d run 
to the side where he was shooting and let 
the ball fall right into my hands.” 

Maurice Lucas conducts his own 
shooting drills for teammates after prac- 
tice. He’ll have each guy on the team 
shoot as many as 100 shots, just to see 
how many times each shot will go where 
and with what kind of are and spin. 


Cc an just anyone rebound? Probably 
not. And according to the record, 
certainly not. But there’s no way to tell 
in advance who can and who can’t. The 
leading offensive rebounder on Seattle 
last season, one of the better rebounding 
teams in the league, was the smallest 
player on the team-6-foot-1, 200-pound 
guard Vinnie Johnson. In fact, Johnson 
led all NBA guards in offensive 
rebounds. “I remember one game last 
season,’ says Johnson. “I had four or 
five rebounds in the first half, and after 
the last one, this guy says to me, ‘What 
the hell are you doing down here?’” 

A rebounder wouldn’t have to ask. * 


Harvey Araton writes about basketball for 
the New York Post. 
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NOW WATCH 
SPORTS ON TV ABSOLUTELY ANYTIME 
WITH ESPN. 


Sports fans, you've never had it so good. And it’s all 
due to that wonderful group of letters, ESPN, which stand 
for “The 24-hour cable sports network.” 

ESPN means you never have to wait to watch your 


favorite sports. They are always only steps away, as close as 
your television set, right on ESPN. 
See sports like Top Rank Boxing, College Football, 


Pro Football from Canada, College Basketball, Auto Racing 


ESPN is only available through your local cable system. © 1981 ESPN 


and Professional Tennis. See exclusive ESPN special events 
like the NFL Draft, Baseball’s Hall of Fame Ceremonies 
and Davis Cup Tennis. Plus television’s most complete 
sports news, SportsCenter, five times every day! 

Some people call it sports heaven. But we just call it 
ESPN...for sports absolutely anytime you want. Tune in 


today. 
Sports Anytime 


"As an ee, 


I give the quality of Smirnoff 
rave reviews, 


As a businesswoman, 
I rave about its value” 


“Let me tell you my secrets for 
giving a great Holiday party. ..Pretend 
you're a guest — enjoy your own party. 
And always serve the very best. 
“That's why I always serve Smirnoff 
vodka. It adds just the right touch of 
quality and elegance. 
“It’s a sensible idea too. Because for just 
a little more than ordinary vodkas, I 
can enjoy the fine quality of Smirnoff. 
“So whether I’m entertaining a lot 
of people or just a few, I always 
have Smirnoff...and I always get 


rave reviews.” 


dka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 


POLLY BERGEN, 
businesswoman 
and entertainer. 
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Rebuilding used to be just 
an excuse for another 
losing season. Then came 
Chuck Knox and his 
shuffle up in Buffalo. 


by Will McDonough 


his is the season of redemption in 
@ the NFL. In cities like San Fran- 
cisco, Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
even long-suffering New York, the term 
“rebuilding” is no longer a dirty word. 
Some things have suddenly gone right 
in those cities where things have for so 
long gone wrong. But has it been luck or 
design? Have they been rebuilt or just 
temporarily revived? After all, rebuild- 
ing can’t happen so fast. Can it? 
Luckily there is a fresh model to 
study, a team whose repair was as logical 
and efficient as fixing a leaky faucet. 
Consider the rebuilding blueprint of the 
Buffalo Bills, as drawn by architect and 
chief engineer Chuck Knox. Nobody’s 
drawn it better. 
The Task 
It was raining in Orchard Park, New 
York, on September 18, 1977, when the 
Buffalo Bills took the field to open the 
season against the Miami Dolphins, a 
tough division rival. In those days in 
Buffalo, rain or shine, the Bills gave the 
ball to O.J. Simpson. The year before, 
Simpson had won his fourth NFL rush- 
ing title, though the rest of the team had 


The master draftsman is alsoa 
master tradesman: Knox’s deals 
brought QB-saver Dobler (left) 
and QB-killer Simpson. 


gone 2-12. Miami had the oranges, they 
used to say, but Buffalo had the Juice. 
On this day, the oranges won 13-0. 

Simpson was the Bills’ leading rusher 
and leading receiver in the game. But he 
failed to score, and so did the Bills. The 
Miami offense sputtered, but the 
defense simply loaded up on the Juice. 

The skies were clear over Orchard 
Park four years later, on Monday night, 
October 12, 1981, when the Bills were 
again home for the Dolphins. Simpson 
was out of the league; in Buffalo he had 
been replaced by a couple of dozen 
players. Miami had been undefeated 
going into this game and had one of the 
best defenses in the league. In the first 
half the Bills scored 31 points on a field 
goal, a run and three touchdown passes. 
They burned Dolphin safety Don Bes- 
sillieu three times-on TD passes from 
Joe Ferguson to Jerry Butler for 28 
yards, another to Joe Cribbs for 65 yards 
and another to Butler for 25 yards. At 
the start of the second half, the Bills 
switched from their explosive, quick- 
strike attack to a steady ball-control 
drive that yielded no points but ate up 
six minutes, and essentially ended the 
game. This time, the oranges lost to the 
Bills, 31-21. 

Between those two games, the Bills 
had been broken down and rebuilt. 
Where once it had been Simpson or 
nothing, now the Bills had a varied, 
powerful attack. They had the ability to 
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pick the weapon to exploit a weakness— 
like Bessillieu-and they had the gears to 
speed up or slow down as the conditions 
of the game changed. The NFL had 
witnessed a classic and rare event-the 
turnaround of a loser into a winner in 
less than four years. 

Actually, by the time of that second 
game in Buffalo, the rebuilding was his- 
tory. The Bills were already the defend- 
ing champion of the AFC East. In three 
seasons—from 1978 to 1980—Chuck 
Knox had remade a team that had won 
five games in two years into an 11-5 
champion. Entering 1981, Knox’s 
fourth season, the Bills were widely 
regarded as a Super Bowl contender. 
Although they have slipped and slided 
en route to that goal—and may finish the 
season with a poorer record than the 
year before for the first time in Knox’s 
tenure-the Bills have clearly emerged 
as one of the game’s best balanced and 
most feared teams. 

It has become the custom of potential 
empire builders in the NFL to allow five 
years for a major reclamation pxoject. 
And it has been customary to genuflect 
to the annual draft of college players as 
the only sound means to that goal. 
When Knox took over in Buffalo, he 
had his own plan. It didn’t mortgage 
the future for immediate success, as 
Washington had in the past and as Phila- 
delphia had before the arrival of Dick 
Vermeil, a Knox protégé. Nor was it a 
clone of the Dallas and Pittsburgh sys- 
tems of building exclusively through the 
draft, a course that has frustrated quite a 
few losers in recent seasons, most not- 
ably the Packers of Bart Starr. Knox’s 
plan was based on certain lessons of his 
experience in the league and on his own 
pragmatic personality. He drafted, 
traded, rehabilitated and adjusted to 
make his Plan work. 

Knox was an official NFL genius 
when he arrived in Buffalo in early 1978. 
He brought with him a portfolio of 15 
years of study in the NFL and a firm 
idea of how to turn a loser into a winner. 
He had done that five years earlier in 
Los Angeles, where in his first year as a 
head coach he turned a 6-7-1 Rams team 
into a 12-2 division winner; he went on 
to win the division in each of his next 
four years there. And he had spawned 
two other official geniuses, Vermeil and 
Leeman Bennett, who would become 
head coach of a rebuilding Atlanta. 

But by 1977 Knox wanted out of L.A. 
He wasn’t happy with Carroll Rosen- 
bloom or the organization, though 
Rosenbloom was quite happy with 
Knox. So happy in fact that he gave only 
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one team permission to try to lure Knox 
away-Buffalo. The choice was southern 
California or Siberia. Knox chose 
Siberia. 

The Bills were coming off consecu- 
tive 2-12, 3-11 seasons. “I thought they 
must not have done a good job of draft- 
ing or scouting to get into that kind of 
situation,” says Knox, “and when I got 
here I found out I was right. Actually, it 
was worse than I expected, but I knew 
what approach I wanted to take.” 

The Plan 

“When you come through the sys- 
tem like I did,’ Knox says, “you are an 
observer. I wanted to learn as much as I 
possibly could, so I studied people at 
all levels of the organizations I worked 
for. I tried to find out as much as I 
could about other teams and what 
made them tick. And then comes the 
day you take all of it and make your 
own decisions on what is right and 
what is wrong.” 

There were, as Knox saw it, six 
essential parts to his plan to resurrect 
the Bills: 

* Power. “To do this type of job a man 
must be in control of his own destiny. I 
wanted the power in a contract that 
would give me control over the football 
program. They gave it to me.” The Bills 
made Knox vice-president in charge of 
football operations. 

* Scouting. “Just as important as get- 
ting good players is getting good people 
to find those players. I didn’t realize 
how bad the scouting situation was in 
Buffalo until I got here. It was in terri- 
ble shape. I went out and got my own 
people for the personnel department.” 
* The draft. “Our plan was to keep our 
top five draft choices every year unless 
it was absolutely imperative that we 
break this rule. And we would use the 
choices below round five to make 
trades.” 

* Trades. “People have been moving 
away from trades in this league for the 
most part in recent years. But we 
traded O.J. Simpson right away when I 
got here to get the draft choices we 
needed. And we made four other trades 
for veteran players who now start. I’m 
not afraid to trade for anyone, if he’s a 
better player than the one we've got.” 
* Reevaluation of existing talent. “I 
didn’t know that much about the per- 
sonnel here because we didn’t play Buf- 
falo that much when I was coaching at 
Los Angeles. But I’ve learned that 
when it comes to players, you have to 
be fair. I wanted to give them a chance 
to prove what they could do.” 

* Defense. “You win on defense in this 
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osers take heart. If this NFL season 
has proven anything, it is that a 

rebuilding program can hit paydirt 
quite suddenly. Even a perennial plod- 
der can find that last key ingredient and 
start running with the winners. And 
sometimes even one player seems to 
make the final difference. This season 
the phenomenon has happened in three 
unexpected places: Kansas City, Cincin- 
nati and San Francisco. 
Kansas City 

Defense and the draft were the key 
words around Kansas City when Marvy 
Levy took over the Chiefs in late 1977. 
An improving defense carried the 
Chiefs to steadily improving records 
over the next three seasons, from 4-12 in 
1978 to 8-8 in ’80. But the neglected 
offense stalled, finishing last, next to last 
and last again over the same period. 
That offense suddenly blossomed this 
year, carrying the Chiefs to the top of 
the AFC in rushing and into solid con- 
tention for the Western Division title. 

In the winter of 1977-78, Levy an- 
nounced his commitment to the draft, 
and he has stuck with it—his roster 
is not soiled by the presence of even 
one player acquired by trade. Having 
inherited a solid defensive backfield, 
Levy concentrated on building the rest 
of the unit; in his first two drafts he 
acquired defensive ends Art Stull and 
Mike Bell and inside linebacker Gary 
Spani-each of whom would become a 
top player in the league at his position. 

Meanwhile the offense had picked up 
some good but unspectacular person- 
nel-quarterbacks Steve Fuller and Bill 
Kenney, fullback James Hadnot, tight 
end Al Dixon, guard Brad Budde. But 
the unit hadn’t jelled; there was no 
flash, no pizzazz. Enter Joe Delaney. 

A second-round pick in ’81, Delaney, 
a running back from obscure North- 
west Louisiana, was noted for his speed. 
Kansas City got much more. He became 
the Chiefs’ first home-run threat and 
quickly moved up among Earl Camp- 
bell and Joe Cribbs at the top of the 
AFC rushing list. He loosened up the 
defenses, helping the Chiefs to reduce 
their sacks-allowed rate by half. The 
quiet, conservative offense gained some 
pop-even some magic. And when a 
team is ready, as the Chiefs were, a little 
magic can make all the difference. 
Cincinnati 

The turnaround trail of the Bengals, 
who to the surprise of many have led the 


Last Shall Be First: Year of the Turnaround 


AFC Central Division for much of this 
season, began in 1977. The Bengals had 
nine picks in the first five rounds of the 
draft that year, and the same in ’78. In 
all, over five drafts from *77 through ’81, 
Cincinnati acquired a dozen starters. 
Today the entire roster consists of draft- 
ees and precious few free agents. 

In the ’77 and ’78 drafts, the Bengals 
acquired a first-rate defensive line: nose 
tackle Wilson Whitley and defensive 
ends Ross Browner and Eddie Ed- 
wards. In late *79, the rebuilding got a 
second boost with the hiring of Forrest 
Gregg as head coach. Gregg brought 
two qualities to the young team—a drill- 
sergeant manner and an expertise in 
offensive line play. In their first draft 
under Gregg, the Bengals took big 
tackle Anthony Munoz, and reaped big 
dividends. 

But the offense was dull, finishing 
1980 with the fewest TDs in the league. 
There was talent at quarterback (Ken 
Anderson), fullback (Pete Johnson) and 
receiver (Isaac Curtis), but the unit 
needed a new threat. The ’81 draft 
bought him. Enter Cris Collinsworth. 
Collinsworth won a starting spot oppo- 
site Curtis and immediately helped raise 
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New hands: sure-catch Collinsworth (80) made Cincy giddy; s 


the Bengal passing attack from 13th in 
the 14-team AFC last season to fourth at 
the midpoint of ’81. Collinsworth’s pass- 
catching prowess allowed Anderson to 
keep his running backs in the backfield 
to block, giving the quarterback time to 
throw and, for once, an injury-free sea- 
son. One key draft brought an outdated 
attack into the era of air ball. 
San Francisco 

Coach Bill Walsh was already enam- 
ored of the passing game when he 
joined the 49ers in early 1979. From the 
start he also had a freestyle way of stock- 
ing talent. In each of his three seasons he 
has heavily turned over his personnel 
through the draft, waivers and trades. 
This season he hit the right combina- 
tion, surprising L.A., Atlanta and the 
rest of the league by leading the Western 
Division of the NFC for most of the 
season, after finishing 6-10 last year. 

Walsh drafted mainly for offense in 
his first year (quarterback Joe Montana 
and wide receiver Dwight Clark) and 
filled a couple of defensive holes with 
free agents. That season, the defense 
gave up more points than any club in the 
NFC. The next draft brought three 
defensive starters in the first five 
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rounds; they were supplemented by 
more free agents and by trades that 
brought five veterans. Alas, the defense 
improved by one less point allowed. 

The offense, however, was dazzling in 
°80 behind Steve DeBerg and Montana, 
and produced the two top receivers in 
the AFC (Clark and running back Earl 
Cooper). But Walsh still needed more 
defense, so he overhauled it again in ’81. 
He started three rookies in the defensive 
backfield, and he picked up middle line- 
backer Jack Reynolds from L.A. Then 
he pulled a real steal. Enter Fred Dean. 

Dean, an all-pro defensive end but a 
contract holdout in San Diego, became 
the dominant force on defense, max- 
imizing the effectiveness of Reynolds 
and the talented rookies behind him. 
The defense that had finished next to 
last in the NFC last season suddenly 
became ferocious. That allowed the 
offense to take fewer risks; Montana 
became the highest rated quarterback in 
the conference. 

This is not the team even Walsh fore- 
saw before the season. But with a bold 
defense, a somewhat quieter offense, 
and mean Fred Dean, it works. 

—Peter Griffin 


trong-armed Dean made Frisco mean. 
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Knox and DeLamielleure didn’t get along. 
That made DeLamielleure expendable. 


league. I also like to have the type of 
team that our fans can identify with. I 
thought of Buffalo as a blue-collar town 
with the same type of people I grew up 
with in Pennsylvania. Good, hard- 
working people who like to see their 
football played. So we decided to con- 
centrate on bringing our defense 
together first.” 
1978: Year of the Broom 

It was a cold winter in the Buffalo 
front office in 1978. Chuck Knox 
opened his campaign with a blitzkrieg 
on the scouting front. In one quick 
thrust he obliterated the old scouting 
department and brought in his own 
staff, headed by old friend Norm Pol- 
lom, who had 16 years of experience in 
the NFL and had been with Knox in 
L.A. Next Knox pulled the Bills out of 
BLESTO, the largest scouting com- 
bine in the NFL. “All of the teams in 
our division were in BLESTO,” says 
Knox. “I didn’t want to have to share 
information with them.” Instead, the 
Bills joined an independent service put 
together by Dallas, Seattle and San 
Francisco. 

Then Knox started stocking talent. 
The Bills made 15 trades in that first 
year; the biggest-in the history of the 
franchise-sent O.J. Simpson to San 
Francisco for five draft choices, includ- 
ing a second-round and a third-round 
pick that year. “I knew that O.J. 
wanted to get back to the West Coast. 
And I knew he was the one thing we 
had that could bring the draft choices 
we wanted and needed,’ Knox says. 
Beyond that, Knox gave up future low- 
round picks for a harvest of veterans in 
what observers at the time likened to a 
Broadway tryout. Most of the moves 
were inconsequential, except one-the 
trade of tight end Paul Seymour to 
Pittsburgh for veteran wide receiver 
Frank Lewis. Lewis became a starter 
and a clutch receiver; his 18-yard-per- 
catch average is the best in Bills history. 
To this day, Knox considers that deal 
one of the best he’s ever made. 

His first draft was also unremark- 
able. Number one pick Terry, Miller 
seemed to be a brilliant discovery when 
he rushed for 1,060 yards in his first 
season, but his performance faded and 
so did he, shipped out in a trade two 
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years later. The two choices received in 
the Simpson trade (defensive end Scott 
Hutchinson and wide receiver Danny 
Fulton) also failed to pan out, although 
Hutchinson remains as a reserve. The 
lower rounds proved more productive, 
yielding linebacker Lucius Sanford on 
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Joe Cribbs was drafted with ; 
final pick from the O.J. deal. 


the fourth and center Will Grant on the 
10th; both would become starters, and 
both would justify Knox’s emphasis on 
scouting. 

Knox continued his auditioning into 
the 1978 season, a dismal year that 
ended with a 5-11 record, better than 
the two previous years’ records but 
miserable nonetheless. It was a shake- 
down season. By the time the year was 
over, Knox had eliminated half of the 
starting team. 

1979: Year of the Draft 

What bothered Knox most about his 
first season was his defense. It had 
given up 20 or more points in eight of 


its 16 games, and 30 or more in four 
games. And it had been a long time, 
back to the mid-Sixties in fact, since 
the Bills had fielded a decent defense. 

Knox stuck with a 4-3 defensive 
alignment in his first season because 
that was what he knew from his coach- 
ing career with the Jets, Detroit and 
Los Angeles. It worked particularly 
well in L.A., but it wasn’t working in 
Buffalo. 

“When we sat down and looked at 
1979,” Knox says, “we put all of our 
players’ names on the board and tried 
to figure out just who were our best II 
players on defense. The answer came 
right back to us. Our linebackers were 
better than our down linemen. It dic- 
tated that we go to a 3-4, and get people 
who could play the 3-4. This was easier 
to do because there were more good 
linebackers coming out of college than 
there were good down linemen.” 

Knox had four choices to spend in 
the first two rounds of the 1979 draft 
(including another two from the Simp- 
son trade). He used the first choice in 
the draft to take linebacker Tom Cous- 
ineau of Ohio State. Knox took wide 
receiver Jerry Butler with his second 
pick in round one, but returned to 
defense in round two, grabbing nose 
tackle Fred Smerlas and linebacker Jim 
Haslett. The latter three would become 
starters, and within two years Butler 
and Smerlas would be all-pro. But not 
Cousineau. Within two months of the 
draft, Knox’s top pick signed with 
Montreal of the Canadian Football 
League. That is a sore spot with Knox, 
and something of a blind spot in his 
Plan. Despite his title and authority, he 
couldn’t finally insure that the Bills’ 
front office would do all that it could do 
to sign Cousineau. (Knox hopes finally 
to acquire Cousineau in 1982.) 

Nonetheless, the draft was an enor- 
mous success. All eight of Knox’s picks 
after Cousineau in the first five rounds 
made the squad, and all but one of 
them are still with the team. Haslett 
and Smerlas would join holdover line- 
backer Shane Nelson to form the Ber- 
muda Triangle, the heart of the new 3-4 
defense. Butler would become the most 
explosive receiver in team history; he 
and Frank Lewis gave veteran quarter- 

Continued on page 72 
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: lien you want good taste and low tar, too 


the goalie 


The prescription in St. Louis reads Mike Liut 
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THE BLUES 


who has saved the Blues franchise, both on the ice and off. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVE GOLDSTEIN 


by David Murray 


t. Louis, April 22, 
1981: The Blues, one 
loss away from elimi- 


nation, trail the New York 
Rangers by two goals midway 
through the second period in 
the fifth game of the Stanley 
Cup quarterfinals. The New 
Yorkers have the St. Louis 
attack neatly wrapped up, and 
their forays against goaltender 
Mike Liut are getting more 
dangerous by the minute. 
Suddenly, the Rangers’ 
Anders Hedberg springs free 
with the puck at the blueline 
and bores in on goal with only 
one defenseman in tow. As 
Liut sets himself for the shot, 
Hedberg glides a perfect back- 
hand pass to teammate Peter 
Wallin crossing directly in 
front of the net. Wallin has the 
puck-—and the series—on his 
stick; it is a sure goal. But as 
he shoots, Liut lunges across 
the crease and, somehow, 
reaches the puck with his 
blocking glove, sending it skit- 
tering into the corner. 
Immediately the momen- 
tum shifts to St. Louis. Larry 
Patey and Jorgen Pettersson 
score to tie the game; Petters- 
son puts the pumped-up Blues 
ahead with a goal in the final 
period. The Rangers continue 
to press, but the sense within 
the Checkerdome is unmistak- 
able: Liut has slammed the 


door; there will be no more 
Ranger goals. 

“The big one, that’s what 
Mike gives us,’ says Emile 
(the Cat) Francis, the Blues’ 
president and GM. “When the 
game is on the line, he’s the 
best there is.” St. Louis coach 
Red Berenson simply says, 
“Mike is the reason we have 
come as far as we have.” 

The Blues went no further 
in 1980-81, succumbing to the 
Rangers in game six. But the 
young team established itself 
as a legitimate contender for 
the Stanley Cup, and a new 
name was entered in the 
annals of hockey folklore. The 
name flew off the lips of fans 
in St. Louis with delight and 
dropped from the open 
mouths of disbelieving fans 
around the league—even if 
they couldn’t pronounce it. 
“Loo-ite?” “Lie-utt?” 

Well, it’s Lee-oot, and it’s a 
name worth remembering. In 
this age when most winning 
teams work two goalies in tan- 
dem-—the last five Vezina 
Trophy winners (for fewest 
goals allowed) have been goa- 
lie squads- Mike Liut is a new 
breed of goaltender. He is a 
hybrid: a throwback to the 
days of the one-man, work- 
horse goaltending squad, but 
also the pacesetter on the ice. 
His skill evokes names from 
the past, like Bill Durnan, 
Terry Sawchuck and Glenn 


It takes guts, they say, to play goalie; Liut (left) puts 
his to good use. At the other end, Blues captain Brian 
Sutter (right) tries to blow one past the opposition. 


Liut was second in last year’s MVP voting, 
the best showing by a goalie in 20 years. 


Hall, but his value to the team tran- 
scends his ability to stop the puck. Liut 
finished second by one vote to Edmon- 
ton’s Wayne Gretzky in the balloting 
for MVP in the NHL last season (the 
Hart Trophy)-the highest finish for a 
goaltender since Jacques Plante won 
the honor in 1962-despite a 3.34 goals 
against average that was only 4th best 
in the league. The 25-year-old from 
Weston, Ontario has contributed 
mightily to the astonishing turnabout 
of the Blues, a team that just four years 
ago foundered aimlessly in the stand- 
ings and faced dissolution in the bank- 
ruptcy courts. There are many, includ- 
ing Emile Francis, who claim that 
Mike Liut has been a vital ingredient in 
saving the St. Louis franchise. 


P| ost expansion franchises in 
sports struggle from birth just to 
avoid embarrassment. The Blues, 
though, seemed destined for greatness; 
their start was unparalleled in sports 
history. In their first year in the NHL, 
1967, St. Louis put together a team of 
seasoned veterans—Glenn Hall, Red 
Berenson and Al Arbour-and soared to 
the finals of the Stanley Cup. They 
repeated that feat the next two seasons, 
made the playoffs their first six years 
and led the league in attendance for five. 

But age gradually crept up on the 
team’s veteran stars, draft choices and 
trades were questioned, and conflicts 
arose between owner Sidney Saloman 
Jr. and a steady stream of coaches and 
administrators. When Emile Francis, 
no stranger to hockey or turmoil after 
eight and a half frustrating years trying 
to win a Stanley Cup for the New York 
Rangers, arrived in St. Louis in April of 
1976, he inherited a team with only one 
certifiable star, Garry Unger, and debts 
of close to $10 million. = 

The Blues operated on a shoestring 
budget. If a player wanted a new stick, 
he had to hand a broken one in to 
Francis. After a fight left gloves and 
sticks strewn about the ice, it was not 
unusual to see several Blues try to 
appropriate as many enemy sticks as 
possible. “It was unbelievable,’ says 
Francis. “Every tme I saw a puck go 
into the stands I was ready to go after it.” 

By the time of the annual NHL sum- 
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mer meetings in Montreal in 1977, 
Francis was convinced that the team 
would be dissolved; he had even pre- 
pared a statement for the press. Then, in 
a scene from a B-movie, there was a 
reprieve: Ralston-Purina had decided to 
rescue the Blues for $4 million. “An 
llth-hour phone call from the gover- 
nor,’ says the Cat with a smile. 

To Francis’ credit, the team’s dismal 
finances never hampered his ability to 
judge and develop talent. In his first 
year he drafted Bernie Federko and 
Brian Sutter, who have both become 
all-star forwards. Subsequent drafts 
produced players such as Wayne 
Babych, a 54-goal scorer last season, 
and Perry Turnbull, a bruising left wing 


A “mountain with long arms” 


in the nets, Liut stares down a 
play in the corner. 


who can check as well as score. Shrewd 
trades engineered by Francis added 
Rick LaPointe and Ed Kea to the 
defense. 

Francis fashioned a team that played 
a brisk, tight checking game with an 
emphasis on skating and passing, but 
the rebuilding was not complete. After 
winning the Smythe Division and losing 
out in the quarterfinals in 1976-77, the 
team could only muster 20 and 18 wins 
the next two years, missing the playoffs 
both times. In 1978-79, with Ed Stan- 
iowski and Phil Myre doing most of the 
netminding, the Blues had a cumulative 
goals against average of 4.35, last in the 
17-team league. The Blues at their best 
brought to mind some Canadien teams 
of the recent past. Yet where such teams 
had a Doug Harvey or Serge Savard or 
Larry Robinson patrolling the blueline, 
St. Louis had no dominating defense- 
men to control the tempo-of the game. 
Increased responsibility fell to the goal- 
tender to keep the team in the game. 

Enter Mike Liut. 

Liut had been drafted by Francis out 
of Bowling Green in 1976, but chose to 
go to Cincinnati of the World Hockey 
Association for nearly twice the amount 
offered by the impoverished Blues. 
When the shooting gallery that was the 
WHA folded its tent, Francis was there 
with the newfound money to bring Liut 
to St. Louis. The Cat, who had scouted 
the goaltender in the other league, was 
so confident of Liut’s ability that he 
dealt goalie Phil Myre to Philadelphia to 
clear a spot on the roster. “I knew we 
had a good one,’ Francis says. 

A good one, indeed. In Liut’s first 
season (1979-80), the Blues improved 
their record by a full 16 games in the win 
column, and made the playoffs largely 
by cutting their goals against total by 70, 
almost a goal a game. Liut, who played 
in 64 of the 80 games, led the league in 
wins, with 32. 

Last season, led once again by Liut’s 
ironman job in the nets (61 games), the 
Blues surged to the top of the league 
standings, finishing second in the regu- 
lar season only to the Stanley Cup cham- 
pion New York Islanders with a 45-18-17 
mark for 107 points. Liut won 33 of 
those games, which established him as 
the first goaltender to break into the 
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NHL with consecutive 30-win seasons 
since the venerable Bill Durnan of the 
Canadiens in the early Forties. Atten- 
dance at the Checkerdome has boomed- 
the Blues averaged over 14,000 per 
home game last season-and the fran- 
chise is once again on very solid footing, 
on the ice and in the ledgers. So who is 
this masked man who has brought such 
a tide of good fortune back to St. Louis? 
“He’s our savior,’ says one young fan. 
“Get it?” Yes, we get it. They don’t call 
them the St. Liut Blues for nothing. 


takes a certain breed of insanity to 
stand in the way of 100 mph slap 
shots, but there is little of the eccentric 
in Liut. Perhaps his greatest gift is the 
leadership and stability-hardly ever 
associated with NHL goaltendérs—he 
provides. It is hard to imagine him los- 
ing his pregame steak or taking up knit- 
ting, as Glenn Hall and Jacques Plante 
did, in order to relieve the pressure and 
anxiety that attend the position. But, 
according to Liut, there is no added 
pressure. “Your job is to stop the puck,” 
he says. “Either you do or you don’t. 
You can’t worry about what went before 
or what might happen next.” ; 

Yet, Liut’s laid-back assessment of his 
job belies his fiery competitive nature 
once the game begins. In a late season 
contest last year, St. Louis held a four- 
goal lead over the Rangers well into the 
second period. Then, in a collapse that 
presaged their upset in the playoffs, the 
Blues sagged badly and left Liut defense- 
less for three quick goals. The goal- 
tender exploded with anger in thelocker- 
room during intermission. 

“JT went a little crazy,’ Liut recalls, 
“throwing things around, yelling and 
swearing at some guys. I was ripped. A 
good team does not let that happen.” 

Awakened by that outburst, the 
Blues played a tight, controlled third 
period and skated off with a win. The 
lesson was not lost on anyone. Says 
teammate Bernie Federko, “We accept 
him as he is. He doesn’t ask anything of 
us that he doesn’t ask of himself.” 

Liut’s second-place finish in the Hart 
Trophy voting last year was as much a 
rarity as it was a confirmation of his 
importance to the team. Many top-rated 
goalies like Gump Worsley and Gilles 
Meloche suffered with weak defenses in 
front of them, yet Liut manages to 
improve the play of everyone around 
him. Defensemen like Gerry Hart and 
Bill Stewart, who have bounced around 
the various leagues, had very effective 
years in 1980-81. Both credit Liut. As 
Rick LaPointe says, “It’s nice to know 
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that if you make a mistake in your zone, 
the puck doesn’t automatically end up 
in the net.” 
Technically, Liut is as complete as any 
young goalie the league has seen in 
many years. His high goals against 


average is a result of a high shots against - 


average and his tendency to let up when 


‘a game is a laugher or a lost cause. He is 


toughest when the game is on the line. 
At 6 feet 2, 180 pounds, “He's like a 
mountain with long arms,” says Los 
Angeles Kings star winger Charlie Sim- 
mer. Ex-goalie Francis believes that 
Liut’s size allows him to cut down 
shooters’ angles and scoring opportuni- 
ties without venturing dangerously far 
from the net. His size, quickness and 
agility are all essential to his success, but 
it is his instinct for the game that ele- 


The Blues sagged 
badly and Liut 
exploded. 

“Il went a little 
crazy, he says. 


vates him above the rest. He plays 
smart. Says the Rangers’ Hedberg, 
“Just when you think you have him 
beat, he comes up with the save-as if he 
knew all along where you were going.” 
“He doesn’t make the first move,” adds 
the Cat, “he makes the shooter commit 
himself and then he reacts. He’s not 
going to beat himself.” 

Liut’s stand-up style has been com- 
pared to that of former Montreal great 
Ken Dryden: both have been called 
thinking man’s goalies. While the com- 
parison does not displease him, he 
resists the pigeonhole. “People have 
described me as a stand-up goalie, 
which really isn’t true. Who is, exclu- 
sively? Sometimes you have to go down 
to the ice to make a save-it’s the only 
way. What’s important to me, more than 
how 1 make a save, is my position after 
each successive shot. Hopefully, the 
puck will be cleared or Pll be able to 
cover up; but if not, I must be ready to 
make the second save, to think ahead, to 
be ready for a third.” He smiles. “Some 
nights there’s a fourth.” 


ihe Blues’ stay in last year’s playoffs 
was unexpectedly brief considering 
their whirlwind performance during the 
regular season. “Sure it was a disap- 


pointment to lose in the quarters,” says 
Liut, “but in no way did it spoil the 
season for us. It’s a little heady to be 
fighting just to make the playoffs one 
year and be contending for the Stanley 
Cup the next. We'll grow into it. This 
year we're concentrating on pacing our- 
selves for the playoffs.” 

There was some criticism directed at 
coach Red Berenson last season for play- 
ing Liut too much; he started 27 of the 
last 30 games and in all 11 playoff con- 
tests. Liut claims to like and need the 
work, but has shown a tendency to tire 
after too many consecutive nights. In 
fact, he appeared weary at points during 
the playoff against New York, and there 
were stretches when the club played 
rudderless, spotty hockey precisely 
because another on-ice leader did not 
materialize. 

Still, the Blues produced the most 
improved record in the NHL for the 
second successive year, and Berenson 
was named coach of the year. It is the 
Stanley Cup that now looms as the ulti- 
mate goal. Emile Francis, last year’s 
NHL executive of the year, continues to 
work on strengthening the team’s 
nucleus, searching for a big skater to 
solidify the defense on his high-scoring 
team. Francis traded last year’s backup 
goalie Ed Staniowski, defenseman 
Bryan Maxwell and winger Paul 
MacLean to Winnipeg in July for 6- 
foot-3, 205-pound defenseman Scott 
Campbell, a Francis pick in the 1977 
amateur draft who the Blues hope will 
be the next Denis Potvin. Although he 
was sidelined with an injury early in the 
season, Campbell is expected to give 
Liut some needed protection. 

To spell Liut, Francis also acquired 
backup goalie Gary Edwards and 
brought up netminder Rick Heinz from 
the Blues’ fine Salt Lake City club, 
champion of the Central Hockey 
League last season. Berenson says he is 
resting Liut more in practice and notes 
that the wear and tear of travel will be 
less this season, thanks to the NHL 
divisional realignment. Still, he expects 
another 55-game season from Liut. 

One thing is for sure: when the 
stretch run begins for the Blues, they 
will again look to Liut to lead the way. It 
is also certain that Liut’s role in the 
salvation of a hockey club will not soon 
be forgotten, in St. Louis or around the 
NHL. And that’s Lee-oot, remember. 
Say it again, get it right. After a while, it 
comes easy. * 


David Murray is a freelance writer based 
in New York City. 
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KEVIN 
WHO? 


Kevin Magee-the best college basketball 


player you never heard of. 


M 


by Stu Black 


T 


he press notices should 
have started gushing 
forth early last season, 
when 10th-ranked Texas 
A&M, with a front line 
averaging 6 feet 10, lost to a 
lightly regarded University of 
California at Irvine team, 91- 
74. A young man named 
Kevin Magee scored 34 points 
and grabbed 13 rebounds for 
Irvine, launching fast breaks 
with his outlet passes and fin- 
ishing breaks with his elegant 
jump shots. But there weren’t 
many newspaper men around 
after the game to hear Shelby 
Metcalf, the Aggie coach, say, 
“Magee tore us up. He just 
whipped our people on both 
backboards.” 

Banner headlines should 
have screamed the name of 
the 6-foot-8, 230-pound, 
center/forward last summer 
after the World University 
Games in Rumania, where a 
team of U.S. college stars 
defeated Russia, Yugoslavia 
and other international 
powers. Once again, this 
Kevin Magee rebounded, ran 
the fast break and picked up 
31 points against the taller 
Russians on 15-foot jump 
shots and three-point drives to 
the basket. But the TV cam- 
eras weren’t there in the lock- 
erroom to report the laurels 
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Magee’s toughest compe- 
tition has been himself. 
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Magee versus the Russians: 31 points, 
eight steals and a truckload of rebounds. 


laid on by his U.S. teammates. “He 
played like a man possessed,” said 
Howard Carter of LSU. “Kevin 
Magee,” said John Bagley, Boston Col- 
lege’s all-American guard, “is the main 
reason we beat the Russians in the title 
game.” 

Kevin Magee is the best college bas- 
ketball player you never heard of. All 
he did last season, his first as a Division 
I player, was score 27.5 points per game 
(third in the nation), rebound at a 12.5 
clip (fourth in the nation) and connect 
on 67.1 percent of his shots (second in 
the nation). In the history of NCAA 
basketball, no one had ever finished in 
the top four in three categories in one 
season. Yet, there are dog sled racers in 
Alaska who have gotten more press 
than Magee. 

Anonymity is the price one must pay 
for playing basketball at UC Irvine. 
Although situated only 45 
miles southeast of its first we 
cousin, UCLA, the school I 
is of another basketball 
world. UC Irvine plays in 
the PCAA, a far cry from 
the glamorous Pac-10. In 
the past, the national 
press often spelled the 
school’s name Irving. And 
who can take seriously a 
team whose nickname is 
the “Anteaters”? But this 
little-known school is 
where little-known Kevin 
Magee, now a 22-year-old 
senior, is finally beginning 
to make a name for him- 
self after a strange odys- 
sey, a ragged route that 
saw a hugely talented but 
confused young man 
nearly disappear from his 
sport. 


agee’s adventures 

began in Magnolia, 
Mississippi, in the spring 
of 1977. In his senior year 
at South Pike High, he 
led his underdog team 
into the finals of the state 
championship and was 
flooded with recruiting 
offers from over 100 


Mulligan stopped Magee from wandering. Now the 
coach is his guru, planning the star’s next move. a7 


schools. Baltimore Colts quarterback 
Bert Jones, on behalf of Louisiana 
Tech, his alma mater, flew Kevin to the 
Ruston, Louisiana campus in his pri- 
vate jet. It was heady stuff for a small- 
town boy. And, as is the way in small 
towns, the local star’s destination 
became everyone's business. 

There were many arched eyebrows 
in Magnolia, a town of about 2,000 
people, when Magee chose Southeast- 
ern Louisiana over the University of 
Houston. Many of the locals were disap- 
pointed that he had chosen a small 
school; it was as if they expected him to 
carry the banner of Magnolia into the 
national limelight. Their disillusion- 
ment deepened when Magee left the 
Louisiana schgol after only three 
months. 

“T wasn’t ready for college then,” 
Magee says now. “I didn’t go to class. 


Southeastern was only 40 miles from 
my house. I wanted to stay close to 
home. I didn’t want to leave my mom 
and girl. Each weekend I would come 
home and find it harder to go back.” 

After his first college experience, 
Magee worked in a Louisiana steel mill 
for a few months. Hard work restored 
his zest for school. He headed again for 
the University of Houston, where he 
had previously committed himself 
before changing his mind at the last 
moment. 

“Houston wanted him badly,” recalls 
James Manning, the assistant coach at 
South Pike High. “Guy Lewis, Hous- 
ton’s coach, visited him more than 
once. One of his assistants said he was 
the second coming of Elvin Hayes.” 

The second coming of Elvin Hayes 
quickly became the second leaving of 
Kevin Magee. Within two months he 
left Houston disappointed 
about having to sit out a 
year because he was a 
transfer student, and 
upset, it was rumored, 


The All-Unknown Stars 
Team. See page 67. 


that he was not treated 
more deferentially at the 
basketball powerhouse. 
“There wasn’t anything 
wrong with the people at 
Houston,” Magee says. “It 
was me. I still wasn’t ready 
to go to college. 

A few more months at a 
steel mill-this time in 
Gary, Indiana, where his 
father was working-con- 
vinced Magee to give col- 
lege another try. The Col- 
lege of the Ozarks was by 
now the only four-year 
school willing to open its 
doors to Magee. A week 
later Magee walked back 
out those doors, con- 
vinced that higher educa- 
tion in the small school 
in Clarksville, Arkansas 
was not for him. 

The coach at the College 
of the Ozarks, Jack Hol- 

Continued on page 67 
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Every Super Bowl is marked by a 
few superlative performances. 
In anticipation of Super Bowl XVI, 
we look back at cag keg 
15 years-and pick the 27 
greatest performers of all. 
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Franco Harris, running back, Pitisburgh Steelers 


With its pomp and pageantry, the 
Super Bowl has evolved into America’s 
biggest one-day sports event. More 
than 100 million people watch it on 
television, waiting for somebody to 
emerge as a folk hero. 

In the week before the game, the 
Super Bowl is mostly a festival of build- 
ups, matchups and parties. But what 
happens down on the field is what the 
Super Bow! is really all about; one big 
play under America’s microscope can 
follow a player for the rest of his life. 
Now that Super Bowl XVI is about to 
be played, there have been enough 
games to justify the selection of an all- 
time Super Bow! team. 

Some of the selections were easy, 
some difficult. When in doubt, those 
who made the big plays were awarded 
higher priority, if for no other reason 
than that Super Bowl games usually are 
decided by big plays. 

Here’s my team-offense, defense, 
specialists and coach: 


Quarterback 
Joe Namath, New York Fets 

He made the Super Bowl super. In 
both games I and II the Packers had 
affirmed that the NFLs best team was 
clearly superior to the AFL’s best 
teams, the Chiefs and the Raiders. 
Before III, the Colts were established 
as a 17-point favorite; the betting line 
later went as high as 18 and even 19 


Dave Anderson, a Pulitzer Prize—winning 
sports columnist for the New York Times, 
has attended the last 13 Super Bowls. 
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points. But on the Thursday night 
before Super Bowl! III, the Jets’ quar- 
terback stood up to speak at a Miami 
Touchdown Club dinner honoring him. 

“We're going to win Sunday,’ Na- 

math said easily. “I'll guarantee you.” 
E FULFILLED his 
guarantee by com- 
pleting 17 of 28 
passes (still the 
most without an 
interception in any 
Super Bowl game) 
The SuperBowl —_ for 206 yards anda 
16-7 victory. Other quarterbacks have 
been spectacular. Terry Bradshaw has 
thrown for 932 yards and nine touch- 
downs in four Steeler victories, includ- 
ing 318 yards and four touchdowns in 
XIII. Bart Starr of the Packers, Roger 
Staubach of the Cowboys and Bob 
Griese of the Dolphins each guided two 
triumphs. But no quarterback made 
the Super Bow! what it is now more 
than Namath did. 

He not only made the big plays, he 
made the big game big. 
Running Backs 
Franco Harris, Pittsburgh Steelers 

Midway in the last quarter of XIII 
the Steelers were ahead but struggling, 
21-17, until Harris burst 22 yards for a 
touchdown. Moments before he had 
growled at Thomas (Hollywood) Hen- 
derson after the flamboyant Cowboy 
linebacker threw down Terry Bradshaw 
after a whistle. 

“That was totally uncalled for,’ 
Harris said later. “I told him what I 
thought of him.” 

For emphasis, Harris exploded for 
what Lynn Swann calls “the greatest 
touchdown run I’ve ever seen.” Steeler 
center Mike Webster described him as 
“having a jet engine in him on that 
play,” known as 93-Trap in the Steeler 
playbook. When the Cowboys blitzed 
on the third-and-nine situation, as 
Bradshaw had anticipated, Harris fol- 
lowed tackle Ray Pinney through a 
hole created by Webster’s block on 
Cowboy tackle Dave Stalls and dashed 
virtually untouched into the end zone. 

Nobody has run in the Super Bowl 
the way Harris has. He holds the career 
and one-game rushing records—354 
yards in 101 carries for four touch- 
downs over four games; 158 yards in 34 
carries against the Vikings in IX. He 
also rumbled for 82 yards in X against 
the Cowboys, 68 yards in XIII against 
the Cowboys and 46 yards in XIV 
against the Rams when he caught three 
passes for 66 yards as well. 

“We have championship blood in 

Joe Namath, 
quarterback, New York Jets 


us,” Harris once said. 
In the Super Bow], no Steeler has had 
more than him. 
Larry Csonka, Miami Dolphins 
HE ONLY SUPER Bowl 
runner to rush for 
more than 100 
yards twice, 
Csonka dominated 
VII with 112 yards 
on 15 carries and 
; VIII with 145 
yards on 33 carries. True to his 
straight-ahead style, he never finessed 
any tacklers, usually to their dismay. 

“Tt’s nice to know,’ Csonka often 
said, “that you’re punishing these guys 
as much as they’re punishing you.” 

If not more so. His name and his 
style created a verb-to zonk. His per- 
sonality created an aura of quiet 
authority. “This is a great team,’ he 
once said, “without an individual 
leader.’ But many people around those 
Dolphins believed that Csonka was the 
leader, certainly on offense, the one the 
others looked to as a ball carrier or as a 
blocker when the tough yards were 
needed. Csonka remembers peeking 
out of a pileup to see an official with his 
hands raised after he had blocked for 
his buddy Jim Kiick on the Dolphins’ 
second touchdown in the 14-7 victory 
over the Redskins in game VII; that 
Super Bowl win completed Miami's 
perfect 17-0 season. 

“Tt was,” Csonka declares, “the hap- 
piest moment I could ever remember in 
football.” 

Wide Receivers 
Lynn Swann, Pittsburgh Steelers 

Two weeks before X, Swann was 
hospitalized for two nights with a con- 
cussion. When he returned to practice, 
he kept dropping passes. Cowboy 
safety Cliff Harris questioned his 
courage, wondering if he would be 
afraid to run patterns across the mid- 
dle. But in the Steelers’ 21-17 victory, 
he accumulated the astonishing total of 
161 yards on only four receptions, 
including an acrobatic leap for a 53- 
yard gain, and scored the winning 
touchdown. 

“The first catch seemed to loosen me 
up,’ he says. “I never had a day when I 
felt as loose as this in my life.” 

On other Super Sundays he’s been 
loose enough. In XIII he caught seven 
passes for 124 yards and one touch- 
down; he also was the intended receiver 
on the controversial 33-yard pass-inter- 
ference penalty against Cowboy corner- 
back Bennie Barnes that set up the 
fourth touchdown in that 35-31 thriller. 

Willie Wood, punt returner, 
Green Bay Packers 
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They came from 
all over the 
world to face ) 
the toughest off- |» 
roadracethere © 

is—3,200 miles across the bone 
jarring, bolt rattling back country 
of Kenya. Of the 70 starters, just 
21 were tough enough even to fin- 
ish. To be first in your class, you've 
got to go beyond tough. 

After five grueling days, with 

the rest of the 4-wheel drives still 
out there pounding their way 
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through the African dust and mud, 
two Dodge Ramchargers driven 
by Malcom Smith and Rod Hall 


¥ rumbled home, finishing one-two. 
i Ofall the 4-wheel drive vehicles 


specially prepared for this rugged 
challenge, once again Ram Tough 
Dodge led the pack. 

Winning is a habit with igor 
From Kenya to Baja, Over gages. a) 
the torturousterrainof { © 
every major off-road 
race, Dodge trucks 
have beaten the likes 


of Ford, Chevy, Toyota and 

Datsun. In fact, in the past 4 years 

alone, Ram Tough Dodge trucks 

have beaten their competition in 

more than 50 major off-road events. 
That kind of record says it all: 

Dodge trucks go beyond tough. 


Swann holds two Super Bow! pass- 
receiving records with his 16 receptions 
for 364 yards; he shares another with 
teammate John Stallworth, each with 
three touchdowns. 

Max McGee, Green Bay Packers 

UN-LOVING MAX was on 
the bench in game 
I when he heard 
Vince Lombardi 
yelling for him. 
“Oh no,” he said to 
Paul Hornung, “I 
The Super Bowl think he’s going to 
fine me $5,000 for last night right here 
on television.’ But Lombardi was 
unaware that McGee had slipped out of 
the Packers’ hotel after the 11 PM. cur- 
few and had not returned until shortly 
before the team’s 8 A.M. pregame meal. 
The coach was only aware that he 
needed a wide receiver after Boyd 
Dowler limped to the sideline. Now 
the Chiefs were covering McGee 
loosely, and with good reason: he had 


caught only three passes all season as a 
backup. 

“Tf that dummy Starr throws me the 
ball,’ he told Hornung before the next 
Packer possession, “I'll be a hero.” 

Quarterback Bart Starr threw him 
the ball, and McGee caught seven 
passes for 138 yards and two touch- 
downs in a 35-10 Green Bay victory. 
The next year the Packers had a third- 
and-one at their own 40 when Starr 
surprised the Raiders with a pass to 
McGee for a 35-yard gain that led to a 
23-7 lead in their 33-14 victory. 

Tight End 
Dave Casper, Oakland Raiders 

Against the Vikings in XI, Casper 
knew the Raiders’ passing plan was 
simple enough. “If the Vikings were 
going to drop off deep in their cover- 
age,” he recalls, “we were planning to 
come underneath. And that’s what we 
did.” He caught four passes for 70 
yards and the first touchdown of the 
32-14 rout. And in a tight end’s other 
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responsibility, Casper was a savage 
blocker. 
Tackles 
Art Shell, Oakland Raiders 

In the rout of the Vikings in XI, 
Shell demolished defensive end Jim 
Marshall as the Raiders rolled up 266 
rushing yards. Most of those plays 
were run to the left side behind him, 
guard Gene Upshaw and occasionally 
tight end Dave Casper. “You do it 
down in the pits,’ Shell says. “And 
that’s where we knew we could crush 
em.” He helped crush the Eagles in 
game XV too. 
Dave Herman, New York Jets 

Normally a guard, he had perhaps 
the Jets’ single most difficult assign- 
ment in IJI-protecting Namath from 
Bubba Smith, the Colts’ ogre. “The 
defensive end comes at you from a dif- 
ferent angle than the tackle?’ Herman 
said. “You have to adjust your blocking 
techniques.” But at a strange position 
and on a damaged ankle, he succeeded. 


Jim Langer, center, Miami Dolphins 
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HIRE A MORE DURABLE TAPE. 


You can take a portable cassette deck practically anywhere. But, 
take the average cassette tape out of its natural habitat, the living 
room, and you're asking for trouble. 

Ordinary cassettes just aren't designed to stand up to life in the 
outside world. Even weather that’s a little too hot or too cold can cause 
them to jam. 

At Maxell, our cassettes are built to standards that are up to 60% 
higher than the industry calls for. They can withstand temperatures 
from subfreezing to subtropic. And they’re tough enough to survive 


mishaps that would be fatal to a less durable cassette. 5 

In fact, Maxell cassettes are so well made they'll even outlast your IT S \ VOR H 2 

portable cassette deck. And that’s not an idle promise. Mane Conran Ana, 60 Ord Div, cont, W070 
We guarantee it. 


As a result, so did Namath and so did 
the New York Jets. 
Guards 
Bob Kuechenberg, Miami Dolphins 
N ASSESSING THE 24-7 

triumph over the 
Vikings in VIII, he 
said, ‘‘Man for 
man, I thought we 
just whipped ’em.” 
Man for man, 
The Super Bowl —_Kuechenberg_cer- 
tainly whipped Alan Page, the defen- 
sive tackle who had once been his more 
celebrated Notre Dame teammate. The 
Dolphins controlled the ball so well 
that Bob Griese threw only seven 
passes, completing six. Kuech blocked 
with a cast on his fractured left arm, 
but that minor inconvenience didn’t 
get in his way. 
Gerry Mullins, Pittsburgh Steelers 

Looking back now the Steelers seem 
to have been dominant in their four vic- 
tories. But in game IX they had a slim 
2-0 lead in the third quarter when Mul- 
lins’ block on Viking linebacker Wally 
Hilgenberg sprung Franco Harris for a 
nine-yard touchdown and the eventual 
winning margin in that 16-6 game. 
Throughout four Super Bowl games 
this converted tight end was also a reli- 
able pass blocker for Terry Bradshaw. 
Center 
Fim Langer, Miami Dolphins 

Either cutting down the middle line- 
backer or double teaming a defensive 
tackle, he guided the Dolphins’ ball- 
control offense in two triumphs-184 
rushing yards against the Redskins in 
VII, 196 yards against the Vikings in 
VIII. “I never saw any of those Hall of 
Fame centers except Chuck Bednarik,” 
says Don Shula, “but I think everybody 
in the NFL acknowledges Jim as the 
finest center ever to play the game.” 
Kicker 
Jan Stenerud, Kansas City Chiefs 

When the Chiefs” offense sputtered 
against Minnesota early in IV, the Nor- 
wegian-born, soccer-style kicker 
booted three field goals for a 9-0 lead, 
including a 48-yarder on his first 
attempt that is still a Super Bowl rec- 
ord. Later he added field goals of 32 
and 25 yards. “But that long one lifted 
the whole team,’ recalls Hank Stram, 
the Chiefs’ coach in that 23-7 triumph. 
“That’s the one that made us think we 
could win, and made the Vikings start 
to wonder.” 
Defensive Ends 
Harvey Martin, Dallas Cowboys 

Martin’s two sacks in XII were piv- 
otal. He nailed Bronco quarterback 
Dave Casper, tight end, Oakland 
Raiders 
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Craig Morton for a nine-yard loss on 
third down just before the Cowboys got 
the ball and took a 20-3 lead; he jolted 
Norris Weese into a fumble that pre- 
ceded the clinching touchdown of a 
27-10 victory. “I wasn’t double teamed, 
what a luxury,” he said later. “And the 
Orange Crush is soda water, baby. You 
drink it. You don’t win football games 
with it.” 
Dwight White, Pittsburgh Steelers 

He’s credited with one of only two 
safeties in Super Bowl history. Near the 
end of a hard first half in IX, the 
Steelers took an important 2-0 lead 
when “Mad Dog” downed Fran Tar- 
kenton after the Viking quarterback 
had hurried into the end zone to 
recover his own fumble. White also had 
an apt description of the Steelers’ four 
victories. “This,” he said, “is a big foot- 
print to leave behind.” 
Defensive Tackles 
Manny Fernandez, Miami Dolphins 

During their perfect 17-0 season, the 
Dolphins had a “No-Name Defense,” 
but in the 14-7 victory over the Red- 
skins in VII, Fernandez made a name 
for himself. He was credited with 11 
tackles and six assists, mostly in smoth- 
ering Larry Brown, the Redskins’ all- 
pro running back that season. George 
Allen even learned his name. “Fernan- 
dez,’ the Redskin coach acknow- 
ledged, “did a fine job.” Dolphin team- 
mate Dick Anderson expressed it even 
better. “Fernandez,” he said, “was all 
over the field.” 
Bob Lilly, Dallas Cowboys 
NE PLAY IN game VI put 
Lilly in Super 
Bowl history. In 
the first quarter of 
the Cowboys’ 24-3 
victory over 
Miami, the Dol- 
phins were on 
theit own 38 hes Bob Griese drifted 
back to pass. Suddenly he had to scram- 
ble. He darted one way, then another, 
as Lilly chased him. But the more agile 
quarterback could not escape the huge 
tackle. Lilly sacked him at the nine, a 
29-yard loss that put the Dolphins in a 
hole from which they never recovered. 
Middle Linebacker 
Jack Lambert, Pittsburgh Steelers 

At halftime of Super Bow! X, he was 
annoyed. “We were being intimi- 
dated,” he would say later. “The Cow- 
boys were taking it to us. But we 
should be the intimidators. I can’t 
speak for the others but it had an effect 
on me.” Early in the second half Cow- 
boy safety Cliff Harris patted Roy 


Harvey Martin, 
defensive end, Dallas Cowboys 
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Gerela on the helmet and chuckled, 
“Nice going” after the Steelers’ kicker 
missed a 33-yard field goal that would 
have created a 10-10 tie. Glaring at 
Harris, Lambert grabbed him by the 
shoulder pads and flung him down. 
After that the Steelers rallied and went 
on to a 21-17 victory. 

“Jack Lambert,’ Steeler coach 
Chuck Noll said later, “is a defender of 
what’s right.” 

Jack Lambert certainly is a defender. 
In the Steelers’ triumph in game XIV 
they had a precarious 24-19 lead over 
the Rams until his interception led to 
the final touchdown. But his team- 
mates remember his mood in the hud- 
dle during that game. 

“Jack was hollering so hard I got 
scared,” safety Donnie Shell has said. 
“He told us we were sleepwalking out 
there.” 

With Jack Lambert yelling, no 
Steeler sleepwalks for very long. 
Outside Linebackers 
Chuck Howley, Dallas Cowboys 

The only player to win the MVP 
award on a losing team, Howley had 
two interceptions and jarred loose a 
fumble in a 16-13 defeat by the Colts in 
V. “The award is tremendous,” he said, 
“but I wish it were the championship.” 
The next year he got his championship 
after a 41-yard return of another inter- 
ception set up the clinching touchdown 
in a 24-3 rout of Miami. 

Rod Martin, Oakland Raiders 

IS THREE intercep- 
tions in the 27-10 
triumph over the 
Eagles last season 
set a Super Bowl 
record. “I figured 
they’d be coming 
The Super Bowl —_my way, what with 
[cornerback] Lester Hayes and [out- 
side linebacker] Ted Hendricks on the 
other side,’ he said later of his two all- 
pro teammates. “People are always 
underestimating me. I’m only 6 feet 2 
and 215 pounds. They don’t think I’m 
big enough to play.” They do now. 
Free Safety 

Jake Scott, Miami Dolphins 

Scott’s two interceptions in VII- 
despite a sore shoulder and a damaged 
wrist that later required surgery— 
helped the Dolphins complete their 
perfect 17-0 season. His first halted a 
Redskin drive at midfield; he returned 
the second out of the end zone to the 
Redskins’ 48. “We weren’t going to 
wait for the Redskins to lose it,” Scott 
said after the game. “We were going 
after it ourselves.” 


Strong Safety 
Fim Hudson, New York Fets 

The flea-flicker that failed haunted 
Colt fans long after this game was 
played. Jimmy Orr was alone in the 
end zone but Earl Morrall threw 
instead toward Jerry Hill, and Hudson 
swerved in for the interception at the 
12-yard line, preserving the Jets’ -7-0 
halftime lead. “Hudson was like a line- 
backer playing strong safety,” Jet coach 
Weeb Ewbank often said. “And he 
made big plays.” None bigger than that 
interception. 
Cornerbacks 
Herb Adderley, Green Bay Packers- 
Dallas Cowboys 

In the first six Super Bowl games, 
this Hall of Famer was on three win- 
ning teams—in I and IJ with the 
Packers, in VI with the Cowboys; he 
also played in game V with Dallas. In 
those four games the wide receivers 
matched against Adderley (Otis Taylor, 
Fred Biletnikoff, Roy Jefferson and 
Howard Twilley) caught only 10 passes 
for 139 yards and no touchdowns. Late 
in IJ, his 60-yard interception return 
wrapped up the Packers’ 33-14 victory. 
Mel Blount, Pittsburgh Steelers 

In the Steelers’ four victories the 
wide receivers matched against Blount 
(Jim Lash, Golden Richards, Tony Hill 
and Billy Waddy) caught a total of only 
five passes for 124 yards and one touch- 
down. He also had two interceptions. 
In XIII he drifted out of his zone area 
for an interception that enabled the 
Steelers to take a vital 21-14 halftime 
lead. But why did he leave his zone? “I 
don’t know,” he said. “I guess that’s 
part of being all-pro, being able to 
diagnose the play.” 
Punter 
Jerrell Wilson, Kansas City Chiefs 

His stats are all you need to know. 
He holds three Super Bowl punting 
records—highest average for one game 
(48.5 yards against the Vikings in IV), 
longest punt (61 yards against the 
Packers in I) and highest average for 10 
or more punts (46.5 yards). “I felt I did 
pretty good,” he said after IV. “At least 
the ball went past where the deep men 
were waiting.” 
Punt Returner 
Willie Wood, Green Bay Packers 

Wood’s 3l-yard punt return against 
the Raiders in II set a Super Bowl rec- 
ord that still stands, but he’s best 
remembered for his interception in I 
that deflated the Chiefs shortly after 
the second half began. Wood snatched 
a third down pass near midfield and 
returned it 50 yards to the five-yard 


line, setting up the touchdown that 
lifted the Packers into a 21-10 lead. 
They won, 35-10. 

Kickoff Returner 

Larry Anderson, Pittsburgh Steelers 

No kickoff returner ever gave a 
Super Bowl offensive unit better field 
position than he did against the Rams 
in XIV. On five runbacks he put the 
Steelers at their own 47, 46, 39 (before a 
15-yard penalty), 39 and 28. His five 
runbacks for 162 yards averaged 32.4 
and set up two touchdowns. “Going 
into the game,” he said, thinking of his 
performance in previous playoff 
games, “I was in my own doghouse.” 
But he ran out of it. 

Coach . 
Chuck Noll, Pittsburgh Steelers 

After the Steelers won game XIV, 
Mean Joe Greene was asked to explain 
their fourth Super Bowl triumph. 

“Charles Henry Noll,” the defensive 
tackle said. “He’s the guy that keeps it 
going.” 

Vince Lombardi’s Packers won 
twice, Don Shula’s Dolphins won twice 
and Tom Landry’s Cowboys also won 
twice, but Chuck Noll’s Steelers have 
won four times-16-6 over the Vikings 
in IX; 21-17 over the Cowboys in X; 
35-31 over the Cowboys in XIII; and 
31-19 over the Rams in XIV. 

“He kept telling us, “We're going to 
be the best? and we are,” Steeler quar- 
terback Terry Bradshaw once said. 
“You could see the writing on the wall 
for the guys who didn’t think that way. 
They’re gone.” 

That’s the way it will always be as 
long as Noll is the coach of the Steelers. 


In the years to come this all-time 
Super Bowl team surely will require 
changes, perhaps after the upcoming 
game, January 24, in the Pontiac Sil- 
verdome. You might already disagree 
with some of my choices. But this is my 
team. If you want to come up with your 
own players, fine. But they'd better be 
pretty special to play with these guys. * 
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Cobraphone adds 2-way intercom. 


to the joys of cordless phoning 


Not only can you contact 
Hong Kong while mowing 
your lawn...you can now talk 
to your wife in the kitchen. 

No cords, wires or plugs to tie you down, so 
your Cobraphone can go wherever you go 


— indoors or out. Yet it functions like a 
conventional phone —and then some. Lets 


you make or receive phone calls up to 600 ft. 


from the base unit, the length of 2 football 
fields.* And now the newest Cobraphone 
also gives you full intercom operation, so 
you can talk back and forth from the remote 
to the base unit. 


Cobraphone cordless phoning is an ex- 
traordinary convenience. Take a call while 
you're trimming a hedge or lounging on the 
patio or poolside. Place one from your gar- 
age or basement workroom. Keep your 
Cobraphone handy when you're watching 
TV or at dinner—no one needs to budge to 
answer a call. Even take calls safely from 
the bathtub. When you're away leave it with 
your next door neighbor, they can answer 
your phone—a nice added security 
measure. 


Cobraphone is also a blessing for re- 
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cuperating patients or invalids, a practical 
business tool at a warehouse or construc- 
tion site. 


As for the intercom function, order your 
refreshment in advance when you're about 
to quit mowing. ..decide whether or not you 
want to take a call that's been picked up in 
the house. 


Your Cobraphone installs in seconds with- 
out tools. Just plug it into an AC outlet and 
phone jack and you're in business. There 
are several models to choose from. 


Discover the joys of Cobraphone cordless 
phoning at your local department or elec- 
tronics specialty store, or catalog show- 
room. 


Write for free color brochure. 
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ley, got on the phone and called his old 
pal Bill Mulligan, the coach at 
Saddleback College, a two-year school 
in California. Holley said he had a wun- 
derkind who needed a place to play. 
Mulligan’s heart pounded. This kid was 
willing to go out and look at Saddle- 
back. Mulligan’s blood raced. Three 
months later, just before Christmas, 
Kevin Magee went west. 

If anyone deserved a nice Christmas 
present, it was Bill Mulligan. A short, 
50-year-old man with graying hair, a 
growing forehead and Ireland all over 
his face, Mulligan was a junior college 
coach who could have done better. He 
had coached high school basketball and 
football from the late 1950s through the 
mid-1960s, and produced players like 
Gene Washington and Mack Calvin. In 
1965, the year UC Irvine was founded, 
Mulligan moved to USC as Forrest Two- 
good’s sole assistant. When Twogood 
retired in 1966, Mulligan was passed 
over as his successor. They said he 
didn’t look like a Trojan. 


For the next 14 years, Mulligan 
coached in junior colleges, at Riverside 
and then at Saddleback, compiling a 
332-118 record. In Mulligan’s 13th sea- 
son, Magee arrived. This time, Magee 
didn’t turn around and check out. 

“When I came to Saddleback he was 
more than just a coach to me,” Magee 
recalls. “He became a personal friend. 
Most coaches fall on the floor to win and 
that’s it. I could tell him things and he 
would tell me things. We have a close 
relationship. He says he’s closer to me 
than any player he’s ever had.” 

In a year and a half of playing for 
Mulligan, Magee led Saddleback to a 
47-2 record. In his only full season, the 
Gauchos were 34-1, suffering their only 
loss in the semifinals of the state tour- 
nament. Magee’s personal numbers that 
year were 29.3 points and 13.2 rebounds 
per game. He was named California’s 
junior college co-player of the year. 

“He was a man among boys in junior 
college,” says Brigham Young assistant 
coach Roger Reid. “His rebounding was 
outstanding and he would consistently 
hit the 15- to 18-foot jump shot. He 
could also get out on the break and run.” 

Now the four-year colleges again were 


interested in Kevin Magee. Among the 
schools he visited were Marquette, 
Nevada-Las Vegas and Hawaii. “We 
had 15 coaches at practice every day,’ 
Mulligan says. “Iowa’s Lute Olson ‘just 
happened to be in the neighborhood’ 
one day. I remember thinking he must 
have taken a wrong turn at a red light.” 
Meanwhile, Mulligan was being 
recruited himself. He was offered the 
head coaching jobs at California State- 
Fullerton and at UC Irvine. “Coach told 
me he had a good chance at the Irvine 
job,” recalls Magee. “He asked me if I 
wanted to go with him. I said yes.” 


hed ill Mulligan’s laughter echoes 
throughout Crawford Hall as a 
team workout turns into horseplay. It is 
a small gym-“Home of the Anteaters”- 
that seats 1,500. Two years ago, most of 
those seats were superfluous. The gym 
was known as “The Library,” and the 
quiet was deafening. Mulligan and 
Magee quickly rendered the Crawford 
Hall seating plan obsolete. Sell-outs 
became commonplace as UC Irvine 
replaced a 7-20 log with a 17-10 record. 
Bill Mulligan laughs easily these days. 

Kevin Magee had no doubts about 


Stars without Spotlights 


There are not a lot of Kevin Magees 
out there, but there are other outstand- 
ing college basketball players you won’t 
hear about until they turn pro. Some of 
them play for small schools or junior 
colleges, some have been injured or red 
shirted. Others are underclassmen, and 
still others have been overshadowed by 
more publicized teammates. 

To find the most gifted of the least 
known, we polled scouts, coaches and 
recruiters around the country. What 
weve come up with are the surprise 
picks of upcoming NBA drafts. 


SENIORS 

Cherokee Rhone, center, Cente- 
nary College. In his last two years at 
this small Louisiana school (Robert 
Parish’s alma mater), “The Chief” has 
averaged 20 points and 10 rebounds a 
game while shooting 67 percent. At 6 
feet 9, 215 pounds, he will be switched 
to power forward in the pros. 

John Ebeling, center, Florida South- 
ern College. Ebeling (6 feet 9, 230 
pounds) averaged 21.5 points and 10 
rebounds for Southern last year while 
leading them to the NCAA Division II 


championship. His statistics held up in ~ 


12 games against Division I schools. 
Audie Norris, center/forward, 


Jackson State University. Very fast 


for a man 6 feet 9%, 235 pounds, and a 


-good defensive player, Norris averaged 


15 points and 1] rebounds in 1980-81. 
Arndray Nicholson, forward, Uni- 
versity of South Alabama. Although 
he’s only 6 feet 5, Nicholson averaged 
13.5 rebounds (to go with 21.4 points) a 
game at Trinidad Junior College. The 
pros are aware of South Alabama; the 


school had four players drafted in the: 
_ first eight rounds last year. 


David Williams, guard, Central 
Washington University. He's only 6 


feet, 175 pounds, he’s an NAIA player” 


and he’s been to three other schools in 
his college career. But he’s also Gus and 
Ray Williams’ brother, “With those 
genes,’says a scout,“it’sworthagamble?’ 


UNDERCLASSMEN 
Michael Cage, forward, San Diego 


State. As a freshman last season, Cage 
was third in the country in. rebounding, 


averaging 13.9 and grabbing 26 in one 
game. He also shot 56 percent from the 


field while scoring 11 points per game. — 
_ Jackie Fleury, guard, Idaho State. 


Jackie came to Idaho State by way of El 
Camino Junior College. Considered the 
best point guard in California last year, 
he had 16 assists in the juco champion- 
ship game. One authority told us, “The 
kid will put Idaho State on the map.” 
Michael Britt, guard/forward, Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia. 
Not only is UDC a Division II school, 
but Britt must play in the shadow of 
7-foot Earl Jones. But this 6-foot-7 
leaper got 21 points,9.5 rebounds a game 
last year, along with 48 blocked shots in 
26 games. 

Doug Arnold, forward, Texas Chris- 
tian University. Arnold averaged 17 


ppg for Duquesne two years ago, but 


last year attended two different junior 
colleges and didn’t play for either of 
them. A 6-foot-9 junior, he has definite 


_ pro potential, if not a pro attitude. 


Roland Brooks, forward, College of 
the Sequoias. In Brooks’ first year of 
organized ball, he averaged 14 points 
and 8 rebounds in this junior college’s 


very disciplined and defense-oriented 


system. He only has 185 pounds on his 


6-foot-7 frame, but he'll be bigger and 


better by the time he goes to the pros. 
—Fohn Capouya 
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following Mulligan to Irvine. “I wanted 
to follow him so I wouldn’t have to learn 
a new person or a new system.” The 
Mulligan system is fast break basket- 
ball. In his last three years at Saddle- 
back, Mulligan’s teams averaged 107, 97 
and 107.7 points per game. Averaging a 
mere 86.4 in Mulligan’s first year at 
Irvine, the Anteaters were the highest 
scoring team in the nation. 

The Irvine offense, not surprisingly, 
is built around the amazing Magee. 
Although physically he is perfectly 
suited to play power forward, Magee 
plays center simply because there is no 
one else at Irvine to fill the middle. Mul- 
ligan’s fast break strategy is to lead with 
his strength, to get his big men-particu- 
larly the swift Magee-matched against 
the other team’s guards. Magee will 
clear the defensive boards and sprint 
downcourt. “Centers can’t run with 
him,” says the coach. “There were 
games last year when teams didn’t send 
anyone to their offensive boards because 
they were so conscious of our break.” 

In a slow-down offense, Magee pre- 
sents a different problem, particularly 
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from the low post, where his power can 
be as awesome as his speed. One 
sequence from a game against confer- 
ence rival Portland State last season was 
vintage Magee. Triple-teamed down 
low, Magee faked right, lost one 
defender, and spun strongly down the 
baseline for a reverse layup. The two 
remaining defenders tried to block his 
path but bounced off him. Magee 
pumped, double-pumped and dunked. 


he pro scouts now know who Kevin 

Magee is. His performance last sea- 
son suddenly made Magee an attractive 
—and marketable-commodity. Agents 
tried to convince him to go hardship last 
year, but Mulligan convinced Magee 
that his value could only increase with 
another year in school. 

The World University games further 
boosted Magee’s stock. “The thing I 
remember best about the game against 
Russia,” says Boston College coach Tom 
Davis, who headed the team, “is not the 
31 points or the truckload of rebounds 
he pulled down against guys 7 feet 1 and 
7 feet 4, but the eight steals he made. We 
were playing a trapping defense and 
every time they tried to throw a long 
downcourt pass, Kevin stole it. Kevin 
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can do most anything on a basketball 
court.” 

Magee still must overcome several 
drawbacks in the minds of NBA teams. 
He must prove that he can play at a level 
much higher than his collegiate compe- 
tition, and that he is not the immature 
wanderer he was before hooking up 
with Mulligan. He must also prove that 
he can play power forward, which he 
does in practice when Mulligan lets him 
put on a show for the scouts. 

The NBA line on Magee is beginning 
to take shape. “Despite the questions 
about him, there is no doubt that he has 
the ability and will be a first round draft 
choice as a power forward,’ says 
Phoenix Suns GM Jerry Colangelo. 

“Tt’s up to Magee,” says Marty Blake, 
who runs the NBA scouting service. 
“He can be one of the first ten players 
taken if he works at it.” 

Magee is working at it. In the off- 
season he lifted weights for three hours a 
day, then ran. “He smells the big 
money,” Mulligan says. 

And, no doubt, he can see the head- 
lines too. * 


Stu Black 1s a freelance writer working out 
of New York and Los Angeles. 
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(axanne] MECCA FOR MODEANS [HOARDWALe) SOMETIMES LATE AT NIGHT 


310433 *% ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK 3i0334« Rickie Lee Jones 
jwecon) ENDLESS LOVE (wannitn Bho PIRATES 
310367* ZZ TOP 311381* DEVO “NEW 
[RinneR BROT] EL LOCO saeqnpmaneay) TRADITIONALISTS" 
310359* LARRY GRAHAM 310102 


STATLER BROTHERS 
canara} MenCionY YEARS AGO 


Just Be My Lady 


3101446 STEELY DAN 
[wea GAUCHO 


307942 


TExTaA) 


Hank Williams, Jr. 
ROWDY 


TED NUGENT 
INTENSITIES: 
IN 10 CITIES 


MOE BANDY & 
JOE STAMPLEY 
WEY JOE. MEY MOE 


307876 * 


(eon) 


"307850 + 
eve] 


WILLIE NELSON 
SOMEWHERE 


JAMES TAYLOR 
Dad Loves His Work 


307843 307868 


OVER THE RAINBOW 


307835 * RITA COOLIDGE 307827 * EMMYLOU HARRIS 
[aew} GREATEST HITS enhan on EVANGELINE 

307710 * + 36 SPECIAL 307819 DIANA ROSS 
[AkM) —-WILO-EYED SOUTHERN BOYS [woremn} ~~ TO LOVE AGAIN 
307702* RUSH 307496 * SPYRO GYRA 
[wencuny} Moving Pictures (eea} Catching The Sun 


Kris Kristotterson 
TO THE BONE 


306662* STEVIE WONDER 30660: Grover Washington, Jt 
Tau Hotter Than July ur WINELIGHT 
546 BLONDIE 06589 LINDA RONSTADT 
a Auloamerican =) Gh 
306639 « DR, HOOK 306571* BOZSCAGGS 
Saseuanee RISING en GREATEST HITS 
291302 * JAMES TAYLOR'S 


(aint snomens| GREATEST HITS 


00 . 
es PRETENDERS 


The Doobie Brothers 300095 
Minute By Minute ay 


291203 


Electric Light Orch, 
ELO's Greatest Hits 


291021 SUPERTRAMP 300061 * CHIC'S 
es) Breakfast In America fananne GREATEST HITS 
288332 BILLY JOEL 286914 * FLEETWOOD MAC 
ae 52ND STREET Cl RUMOURS 
287003 * — EAGLES trvsrs BOSTON 


0 285866 
[asrci Their Greatest Hits ie Don't Look Back 


236885 


CARPENTERS 


The Sirgies 1969, 1973 


WILLIE NELSON 


283887 * 
wea STARDUST aes 


279133 % MEATLOAF 219477 SIMON & GARFUNKEL’S 
inc BAT OUT OF HELL nas GREATEST HITS 
256255* A CHORUS LINE 207324 Original Broadway Cast 


coryena Original Broadway Cast AnIStA GODSPELL 


303909 Original Broadway Cast 
BARNUM 


260638 CHI 


LARRY GRAHAM 
One InA Million You 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 304071* 
ee BORN TO RUN Aan © ane 


303719 # DEVO 
‘anntn nno7et83) Freedom Of Choice 


303750 + 


COMMODORES 
“HEROES” 


303800 DIANA ROSS 


DIANA 


304386 


PAT BENATAR 
Crimes Of Passion 9 


37 THE CARS ; 
PANORAMA 


PLUS THE 
GOLD BOX 


S1OS81# 


coun 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
Loving You Is Where | Belong 


TOM BROWNE 


MAGIC 


243 * Omcemeay SOUND TRACE 308882 THE WH T 

juaih| RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK [wannennnoretns] FACE DaNcES plus V BONUS 
3089 RICK JAMES henaies ies Se iaite 

309096* DAVID SANBORN 16* 

vanenpaones) VOYEUR [coat] STREET SONGS coupon and get an 


extra selection 


if you join now and agree to buy 8 more 
Lata Be y as well. 


selections (at regular Club prices) in the 
next 3 years. 


7.660% HUGO MONTEMEGA 
O76 GO io eRTURE Aue 


a Barbara Mandrell 
MUSICAL THEATRE, VOL I'v 


LOOKING BACK 


% Selections marked with a star are not available in reel tapes 
Available on records and cassettes only 


311506* MAC DAVIS 64% HANK WILLIAMS, JR. 311076 NEIL DIAMOND OAYGINAL LOUNOTRACE 310235* The Oak Mes Boys 310995* CRYSTAL GAYLE 
[Eataianea) Midnight Crazy ] THE PRESSUREIS ON (Bea) LOVE SONGS mm) “ARTHUR” wea} Greatest Hits cocyunin HOLLYWOOD, TENNESSEE 


310862* JOEY SCARBURY 310839% U 310326* JOE JACKSON 310599% ART GARFUNKEL 310961* DEBBIE HARRY 310987* ATLANTA RHYTHM, 
i) GREATEST NERO Poe ener aaM) JUMPIN’ JIVE (eouwea) SCISSORS CUT Sore. KOOKOO cous] Siete 


310797* “THE 
Gown) TEMPTATIONS” 


310706* MILES DAVIS 310318* Stacy Lattisaw 310656 + aT as EOF 310649* HERB ALPERT 


310789 Electric Light Orchestra paznbnd = 
pacha" sh couwac| The Man With The Horn (comLOT} WITH YOU {ume Peta Ee A [aew) MAGIC MAN 


Lat} TIME 


308692* Barbara Mandrell 308494 GINO VANNELLI 308635 ee 307991 * JOE SAMPLE 307967* PHIL COLLINS 307959* TERRI GIBBS 
(ce 


‘acal LOVE IS FAIR amt} NIGHTWALKER araane DONE DIRT CHEAP Voices In The Rain fri) FACE VALUE es] Somebody's Knockin’ 


SNOMAN, 308379* HERBIE HANCOCK 308627* «= CONWAY Twrrty 306001* CHEAP TRICK 334% _ THE POLICE 305292 * YES 
OF THE YEAR feocumma MR. HANDS [uca ean ALL SHOOK UP ) Zenyatta Mondatta [atanne) DRAMA 


OND DUT 


308643* JOE STAMPLEY. 308171 ROBIN TROWER WITH Jack 306225 AEROSMITH'S 
[ere] FM GONNA LOVE YoU n BRUCE ar} ea LOROAN eee GREATEST HITS 


THE DOOBIE BROTHERS 
ONE STEP CLOSER 


305318* JETHRO TULL 305284 
Ceavia “py 


waanen an0s | 


306563 Barry Manilow 308148 * ROSANNE CASH 306209 * HUBERT LAWS 305813 * — DONNA SUMMER 305300* THE B-52'S 305219% MOLLY HATCHET 
maga) BARRY Cotuna Seven Year Ache cone FAMILY casera cone fe (suinesenos} = WILD PLANET (fhe) Beatin’ The Odds 


a een 308015* i 303438 * TED NUGENT 305631* LEO SAYER 309179 JOE WALSH 309187* STEPHANIE MILLS 
WAST GORDON cowuwava] FR a adem te SCREAM DREAM Camntneiories, Living In A Fantasy fasviuw) THE REGROSANOOO [twcevnmron) ~=STEPHANIE 


306365* FRANK SINATRA 306308 tw ALAN PARSONS PROJECT— 


aavaist Ls ithe [aust] THE TURN OF A FRIENDLY CARD 


303404* Kise evid 301069 * SISTER SLEDGE 309419* COMMODORES 309369 VAN HALEN 
[essastanca] UNMASKED *- cori) Love Somebody Today (saromn IN THE POCKET Iwaetnneomens) FAIR WARNING 


BETTE MIDLER» 
DIVINE MADNESS 


306340 * 


(caer) 


303123 * PETE TOWNSHEND 298778 Ti 309476* MARSHALL TUCKER 309385* 
(aes) EMPTY GLASS commons, DEGUELLO stanen ee aRS| BAND “DEDICATED” nena EEE HITENOUR 


(306324 » DIRE STRAITS 302455* AMBROSIA 302919 * AIR SUPPLY 596 EAGLES 309534* RONNIE ALDRICH 309427 AIR SUPPLY 
framananones} MAKING MOVIES saad ONE EIGHTY (aes LOST IN LOVE {esr THE LONG RUN ONE FINE DAY [ansita) THE ONE Tar TOUCOVE 


SOOnG? —— oo SELECTIONS WITH TWO NUMBERS ARE 2-RECORD SETS OR 
is it The STATLER BROTHERS STAT aRS) ys SNARE rial DOUBLE-LENGTH TAPES, AND COUNT AS TWO SELECTIONS 
3 ve jotdea sick — WRITE EACH NUMBER IN A SEPARATE BOX 


300525 THE BEST OF 302240% K.C. & The Sunshine Band 311001 WILUE NELSON'S 310813+ LITTLE FEAT 
[coxa] EDDIE RABBITT fis GREATESTHITS 391003 couwea) GREATEST HITS 390815 (winnaesor] HOY-HOY 


310938* RITA COOLIDGE 310920* MICKEY GILLEY 
se) HEARTBREAK RADIO exc], YOU DON'T KNOW ME 


Ure ACOUSTIC 
in The Heat Of The Night auMe DEPARTURE 399055 | wemcuny | aun touch tnt sev Uve 398008 asia] oR KONING— ai ~ ~= Bk 
Columbia Record & Tape Club, = ~<a 
P.O. Box 1130, Terre Haute, Indiana 47811 


301473 CHRISTOPHER 307744 JOURNEY 307231 YES aol recep aa rc aia ag oP eta winch | 
ANNIE | SEL RS 8 A * includes 1¢ for my 11 selections, plus $1.85 for shippin 
Seon SAS : CROSS 397780 couse) “CAR TORED S128 J YESSHOWS and handling). plodae accept my membership application 
under the terms outlined in this advertisement. | agree to | 
buy eight more tapes or records (at regular Club prices) | 
during the coming three years—and may cancel member- 
ship anytime after doing so 


© 1982 Columbia House 
298042 * PAT BENATAR 301523 JOURNEY 309054 * SoUTKBOE Jonaiey AN Ent 308007 * 


[eonesans 


307447% Lynyrd Skynyrd Band _— 


277954 STEELY DAN 301515 BILLY JOEL —.. BOB JAMES—LIVE 
iz 397448 [sa] GOLD & PLATINUM 


[wea] AJA coy ewa] GLASS HOUSES [SSE5e) AN Around The Town 


274043« 


271809 JIM CROCE'S BOSGT7 & ALDMEOLA JOHN Met alanine 302265-392266 FRANK SINATRA 299198 DONNA SUMMER 
co Th 


FEST HIF DELUCIA~ RIDIN NT 
pains) GAEATEST WITS [emo DELUCA RIDE |) TRILOGY. PAST. PRESENT & FUTURE BODIOG coins cautelerreiee ies 


309773* PETER FRAMPTON 9724* ROBBIE DUPREE yal Earth, Wind & Fire 305524 SUPERTRAMP 
cm Breaking All The Rules ] Street Corner Heroes 6218 oun me) FACES 395525 haw) PARIS 


Write in numbers 
of 11 selections. 


309948 * TEENAMARIE 309989* CARPENTERS 302315 * REO SPEEDWAGON 298752 FLEETWOOD MAC 
Ei IT MUST BE MAGIC (sss) Made In America 392316 bares pte! 398750 (mimann TUSK 


310060* SAKE THIS JOB 310029% AL CAIOLA 305359* _ Bruce Springsteen 303339 * Great American .<=s«. 
(ee) ANO SHOVE IT Tanuneee | SOFT GUITARS 395350 [coowas) THE RIVER 3933307408") Rock & Roll Revival 


310094* OAK RIDGE BOYS 310037* = “ENE GREAT 306597-396598 EAGLES 
{és FANCY FREE (HONPS] MUPPET CAPER sna) LIVE 


Send my selections in this type 2B3/BJ 
of recording (be sure to check one): 


0 8-Track Cartridges 0 Cassettes 
0 Reel Tapes OC Records 
My main musical interest is (check one); 
(But | am always free to choose from any category) 
O Easy Listening 2 O Teen Hits 7 O Classical 1 
O Country 5(noreeltapes) 0 Jazz 4 (no reel tapes) 


This spectacular 1¢ Sale buys hours of great which currently are $7.98 to $9.98—plus shipping 
music from the Columbia Record & Tape Club. To and handling. (Multiple-unit sets and Double 
get any 11 of these albums right away, simply fillin Selections may be somewhat higher.) And if you 
and mail the application together with your check decide to continue as a member after completing 
or money order for $1.86 as payment (that's 1¢ for your enrollment agreement you'll be eligible for 
your first 11 selections, plus $1.85 tocover shipping our money-saving bonus plan. 
and handling). In exchange, you simply agree tO 49-Day Free Trial: we'll send details of the Club's 
buy 8 more tapes or records (at regular Club operation with your introductory shipment. If you 
prices) in the next three years—and you may can- are not satisfied for any reason whatsoever, just 
cel membership at any time after doing so. return everything within 10 days for a full refund 
How the Club operates: every four weeks (13 times and you will have no further obligation. So you risk 
a year) you'll receive the Club's music magazine, absolutely nothing by acting now! 
which describes the Selection of the Month for § 
each musical interest...plus hundreds of alter- NOTE: all applications subject to review; Columbia 
nates from every field of music. In addition, up to House reserves the right to reject any application. 
six times a year you may receive offers of Special Special Start-Your-Membership-Now Offer: you 
Selections, usually at a discount off regular Club may also choose your first selection right now— 
prices, for a total of up to 19 buying opportunities. and we'll give it to you for at least 50% off regular 
If you wish to receive the Selection of the Month Club prices (only $3.99). Enclose payment now 
or the Special Selection, you need do nothing—it and you'll receive it with your 11 introductory 
will be shipped automatically. If you'd prefer an selections. This half-price purchase reduces your 
alternate selection, or none at all, fill in the membership obligation immediately—you'll then be 
response card always provided and mail it by the required to buy just 7 more selections (instead of 8) 
date specified. You will always have atleast 10 days _ in the next three years. Just check box in applica- ions (at requiar;‘Clob: prices) in the next 
to make your decision. If you ever receive any tion and fillin number you want. three years 
Selection without having had at least 10 days to 


i I 
decide, you may return it at our expense. _ BONUS: Here Is the “Gold Box" you've seen (eee cee 
The tapes and records you order during your on TV. Fill it in and get an extra Deiat 2B4/AF 2B6/BQ 
membership will be billed at regular Club prices, ais Se 


(Please Print) First Name Initial Last Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Address. Apt. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City 


State. Zi 


p. 
Do You Have A Telephone? sGheck one)O YESONO 45/882 
This offer not available in APO. FPO, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico: write for 
details of alternative offer. Canadian residents will be serviced from Toronto. 


Also send my first selection for at 
least a 50% discount, for which | am has 
also enclosing additional payment of 


$3.99. | then need buy only 7 more selec- 2B5/BL 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BUFFALO 


Continued from page 38 


back Joe Ferguson targets with ability 
equal to his own. In the next two sea- 
sons, Ferguson would average a 54 per- 
cent completion record and over 3,100 
yards gained-easily the best figures of 
his career. 

The one major trade Knox made that 
season also paid off well. That deal 
brought linebacker Isiah Robertson to 
Buffalo from Los Angeles, and was 
risky in several ways: Robertson was 
talented but controversial, and his 
acquisition forced Knox to break one of 
his principal rules. “We gave up a 
fourth choice for Robertson, even 
though we had vowed not to dip inside 
the top five,” says Knox. “But we didn’t 
have to give up the choice for two more 
years [it was a 1981 pick], so to me it was 
like giving up a sixth. We had him for 
two years before we gave up anything.” 

Robertson gave the Bills a fourth 
solid linebacker-to go with Sanford, 
Haslett and Nelson-with the savvy of 
an eight-year veteran. “I had enough 
faith in Chuck Knox to put my head on 
the block for him,” says Robertson. “I 
just had the feeling he would bring Buf- 
falo a championship.” 

The 1979 season ended with a 7-9 rec- 
-ord. It was only a modest improvement, 
but more important for the Plan, the 
Bills played some of the best defense in 
the league over the second half of 79. 

1980: Year of the Trades 

Knox concentrated in his next draft 
on finding young talent to solidify his 
scoring attack, using the first five of 
eight picks he held for the first five 
rounds to acquire offensive players. On 
the first round he took center Jim 
Ritcher to back up Will Grant. On the 
second rourid he picked up running 
back Joe Cribbs (appropriately, with the 
last of the draft choices from the Simp- 


SPORT QUIZ 


EI I a LA EE, 
Answers from page 74. 1-c. 2-a. 3-Tommy 
Prothro (Iowa, Michigan, UCLA). 4- 
Willie Brown (1977). 5-b. 6-Tom Matte, 
Baltimore Colts, 1969. 7—a-Pittsburgh; b- 
Denver; c-Philadelphia; d-Oakland. 8- 
Norm Van Brocklin, Bob Waterfield. 9-d. 
10—Ewell Russell. 1l—c. 12-Al! Attles. 13- 
c. 14~-a. Answer to last month’s Stumper 
(Who is the only person ever to score a goal 
in the NASL and a field goal in the 
NFL?): Momcilo “Gabbo” Gavric, San 
Francisco 49ers, 1969; San Jose Earth- 
quakes, 1976-1978. 


son trade). Cribbs more than made up 


for the fall of Terry Miller; he became | 


rookie of the year and one of the best all 
around backs in the league. On the third 
round, Knox chose Mark Brammer, 
who would be starting at tight end by 
the end of the season. 

Equally important, Knox looked in 
earnest for experienced supporting 
players to fill out his team. He gave up 
wide receiver Bob Chandler to Oakland 
for nine-year veteran Phil Villapiano, 
who moved in behind Sanford at out- 
side linebacker. The fabled Conrad 
Dobler, approaching his ninth year in 
the league, was rescued from New 
Orleans for a future draft choice and 
moved into the starting right guard 
position. Wide receiver Ron Jessie was 


picked up from L.A. for a future draft © 


pick and slated for spot duty behind 
Frank Lewis. Safety Bill Simpson also 
was acquired from the Rams, for 
another future draft pick, when second- 
year free safety Jeff Nixon was disabled 
by an early-season knee injury. 

Each of those veterans had been con- 
sidered over-the-hill, dead weight. “I 
didn’t hesitate to pick up any one of 
them,” Knox explains. “But I made 
sure I checked them out first. For where 
we were in rebuilding our program, 
what I wanted was guys with experience 
who could tell our club what it was like 
in other places: Guys who knew what it 
took to be winners. Let’s face it, we got 
four starters out of those trades and we 
didn’t give up a hell of a lot.” 

Jessie was important fo another stra- 
tegic decision. Buffalo became only the 
second team in the league to adopt the 
shotgun formation, with Jessie used as.a 
designated receiver in obvious passing 
circumstances. The Bills finished the 
season with the league’s best third-down 
efficiency. A year later, in 1981, about a 
third of the league added the shotgun to 
their offense. 

In another deal, Knox sent former 


all-pro guard Joe DeLamielleure to 
Cleveland for a future draft choice. 
Though DeLamielleure was effective 
and popular in Buffalo, he and Knox 
didn’t get along. That made him 
expendable. There would be only one 
leader, the man with the Plan. 

In 1980 the Plan exploded into suc- 
cess. The Bills finished the season with 
an 11-5 record and their first playoff spot 
since 1974. The defense led the league in 
fewest yards allowed and was third in 
fewest points allowed. Joe Cribbs joined 
Jerry Butler and Fred Smerlas in the 
Pro Bowl. The man with the Plan was 
named coach of the year. 

The Next Phase 

For the first year in his time at Buf- 
falo, Knox entered 1981 with essentially 
the same starting team that finished the 
year before. For a coach who is not 
afraid to make changes, that is probably 
the surest signal that the rebuilding is 
over. There are still some spots to fill, 
notably at fullback and on the bench, 
and there is undoubtedly some tinker- 
ing to come to make up for the short- 
comings of this season. But those are 
Phase II problems. Phase I, the con- 
struction of a competitive team-—the elu- 
sive achievement of turning a loser into 
a winner-is history. 

Knox rebuilt the Bills in the same 
fashion as the Bills play-well organized, 
aggressive, opportunistic. He had some 
luck, struck fast and varied his attack. 
Now he has to change gears to keep his 
lead. “One thing we won’t do is sit still,” 
Knox promises. “You don’t get ahead 
that way.” 

The rebuilding is finished, although 
Knox clearly isn’t. “I try to learn some- 
thing every day,’ says Knox, the prag- 
matist. “I’ve always been that way. No 
one in this business has all the | 
answers.” * 


Will McDonough covers football for the 
Boston Globe. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover: Mickey Palmer/Focus on Sports. 3 
~Mickey Palmer/Focus on Sports (top 
left), courtesy University of California at 
Irvine (top center), Denny Leary (top: 
right), Dorothy Affa (bottom left), Carl 
Skalak Jr. (bottom center), David Madison 
(bottom right). 7-Rich Pilling (left), Owen 
Blauman (center), Tony Tomsic (right). 8- 
Dan Helms/Duomo (left), Carl Skalak Jr. 
(top), Bruce Bennett (bottom). 13-Bill 
Paciello. 14,15-David Madison. 22~Jerry 
Wachter/Focus on Sports (left), John D. 
Hanlon (right). 23-Dan Helms/Duomo. 


24—Carl Skalak Jr. 26,27,28—Jerry 
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54~Bob Peterson. 57—Rich Pilling. 60- 
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SYNOMETRICS...an Olympic Champion’s Discovery! 


Turn Bell 
k-Hard Lean Stomach 


Fat into a 


with the amazing Speed Shaper 


“I'm over 50 and | thought my fat and 
flab was with me for life...SYNO- 
METRICS “burned” it off in only 7 
days. In fact results came so fast | 
had to cut my daily 7 minute workout 
to 5 minutes to slow down the slim- 
ming process. It's the most amazing 
method I've ever tried... and I've tried 
just about every gadget and gimmick 
I've seen in magazines and TV.” 


Exclusive TENSION RING! 
Lets You Adjust Tension 
Control To Speed Resuits! 
Great for Any Age! 


Exclusive TENSION RING! 
Lets You Adjust Tension 
Control To Speed Results! 
Great for Any Age! 


IN JUST 7 SHORT MINUTES A DAY with the “miracle’”’ of 
SYNOMETRICS (scientific concept of ISOMETRIC + ISOTONIC) 
...the fantastic new discovery for speed shaping away ugly, 
embarrassing fat and flab...to reveal a brand new rock-hard, 


lean, trim, handsome body! 


IKE BERGER explains 
SYNOMETRICS™...the new 
EASY speed method for figure 
beauty 


What is SYNOMETRICS? You've prob- 
ably heard about the Isotonic and |Iso- 
metric principle of body dynamics for 
years. Each method has its own be- 
lievers and supporters. | used BOTH 
methods in my daily training. Finally, | 
developed a special exercise unit that 
employed BOTH methods AT THE SAME 
TIME in one device. The effect was sim- 
ply amazing. | was able to keep in trim, 
slim shape in only a fraction of the time 
| previously needed! 


The Science of SYNOMETRICS 
| later learned the scientific reason for 
this amazing result. It's called SYNER- 


GISM—meaning that when you combine 
two methods the result is greater than 
the both of them separately. | now called 
my new discovery SYNOMETRICS and 
developed a special exercise unit | call 
the SPEED SHAPER. And that's just what 
it is...a speed method to give you re- 
sults in minutes, NOT hours! Now... build 
yourself a ‘‘fantastic looking body" with 
the incredible SYNOMETRICS — the in- 
vention that works on the exciting new 
scientific concept of ISOTONIC + ISO- 
METRIC. 


What is the SPEED SHAPER? 


Ingeniously designed, in an amazingly 
compact slimming & shaping discovery. 
@ No doorknobs needed @ Adjust tension 
to your own needs, for any age @ Slip 
into pocket or purse (5 oz.)—fits any- 
where! 1981 Ike Berger 


Ike Berger Today. 


{> % 


Introducing IKE BERGER 
Olympic Champion 
Olympic Gold medal winner (U.S. team) 
weightlifting * World Champion (three 
times) * Pan American Games Cham- 
pion (twice) « National Champion (12 
times) « Elected to Hall of Fame. 
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IRON CLAD 14 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


In just a few days you must actually begin 
to see measurable, real results...or your 
money back promptly and without any 
question. 


*No diet needed if daily caloric intake does not add 
to your present body weight. 


i SEND TODAY! 
I Complete kit only $9.95 I 
WORLD PRODUCTS INC. Dept. SS-240 i 
| 1202 Brighton Rd., Clifton, NJ 07012 | 
1 


It the SPEED SHAPER unit can really start | 
shaping me up in just days, and | mean 1 
I ALL OVER (legs, thighs, hips, waist), | will | 
keep it and use it... otherwise, | will want I 
| @ full refund. Rush SPEED SHAPER to me. 


: NAME 


| ADDRESS - 
I city —- STATE — ZIP 
I 1 enclose $9.35 (plus $1.00 for postage & | 
| hdtg). NY residents add sales tax: NYC 8%, l 


l NYS 5%. Save $1.00! Order 2 and send I 
I $18.90. 
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Come up with the correct answer to the 
15th question-The Stumper-and drop 
it in the mail. In case of a tie, a drawing 
will determine the three winners. The 
answer to The Stumper will appear next 
month; all other answers can be found 
on page 72. (Note: The pictures shown 
do not necessarily indicate the correct 
answers.) Send entries to Sport Quiz, 
641 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022, by January 8. 


1. Which college football team has the 
most victories in the history of the Cot- 
ton Bowl (9)? 

a. Notre Dame 

b. Oklahoma 

c. Texas 

d. Texas A&M 

2. Which team has lost the most bowl 
games (13)? 

a. Alabama 

b. Penn State 

c. LSU 

d. Tennessee 

3. What former coach led three dif- 
ferent schools into the Rose Bowl and 
once played on a Rose Bowl team 
(Duke) himself? 

4. Who holds the record for the longest 
return of an interception in Super Bowl 
history? 
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5. Which player has scored the most 
points in the Super Bow] over the course 
of a career (24)? 

a. Don Chandler 

b. Franco Harris 

c. Roy Gerela 

d. Pete Banaszak 

6. Who made the longest run from 
scrimmage in Super Bowl history (58 
yards)? 

7. Match these players with their Super 
Bowl teams. 

a. Mike Kruczek 
b. Ron Egloff 

c. Ken Clarke 3. Denver 

d. Mario Celotto 4. Pittsburgh 

8. Name the only two quarterbacks in 
the Hall of Fame who played together 
on the same team. 

9. Which baseball player holds the 
mark for the most pinch-hit appear- 
ances in a season (78)? 

a. Manny Mota 

b. Jay Johnstone 

c. Greg Gross 

d. Jose Morales 

10. Last season, Fernando Valenzuela 
tied a major league record for most shut- 
outs by a rookie (8). Whose record did 
he match? 

11. Which of the following players never 
led the NBA in scoring? 


1. Philadelphia 
2. Oakland 


a. Dave Bing 

b. Rick Barry 

c. Elgin Baylor 

d. Elvin Hayes 

12. On March 2, 1962, Wilt Chamber- 
lain poured in 100 points for the Phila- 
delphia Warriors in their victory over 
the New York Knicks. What current 
NBA coach was the Warriors’ second- 
leading scorer that night? 

13. Who holds the NBA record for 
most steals in a game (11)? 

a. Jerry West 

b. Brian Taylor 

c. Larry Kenon 

d. Julius Erving 

14. Which NHL player has accumu- 
lated the most penalty minutes in a sea- 
son (472)? 

a. Dave Schultz 

b. Tiger Williams 

c. Nick Fotiu 

d. Paul Holmgren 


15. The Stumper 

Answer this question and win a Sport T- 
shirt. 

Only one player in the NFL has been on 
both a team that went undefeated en 
route to a Super Bowl victory and on a 
team that did not win one game all sea- 
son. Name him. 
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